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INTRODUCTION 


"Public care and support of the aged, the dependent and neglected child, the 
physically and mentally handicapped, and others unable to provide for themselves, 
have been an accepted public policy for more than three centuries. The theory that 
taxpayers of the comuunity must provide the necessaries of life for those unable to 
provide such necessities for themselves came to this country along with the English 
settlers of the seventeenth century and first appeared in the colonies they established 
along the Atlantic Coast. They brought with them the theory already well-established 
in England that there must be provision at the expense of the taxpayers for those 
in need," 

The early American poor laws followed English traditions and adopted the principle 
of local responsibility - requiring local authorities to report any person, who, 
"because of poverty, sickness, accident, or other misfortune was a miserable and proper 
object of public charity." As this country continued to expand, this principle of 
public responsibility for those in need moved across the mountains with the opening 
of the West. In every territorial legislature, it was written into the statute books 
almost from the first meeting of the first legislative assembly. In some of the newer 
states the principle of public responsibility was written into the first constitution 
and became a part of the basic law of the state.” ‘hroughout the history of this 


for those in need was a social welfare policy. 
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The year 1935 witnessed a sharp departure from the traditional pattern of pro- 
viding financial assistance and services to specific needy individuals in this country. 


Prior to that year, the local comaunity, cities, towns, or counties and some of the 


id 


linvott, Edith, Public Assistance, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940, p.3. 
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states, assumed the responsibility of providing for the needy. The Social Security 

\ct of 1935 attempted to provide for the general welfare of specific individuals or 
groups by establishing a system of Federal old-age benefits, and by enabling the States 
to make more adequate provision for the aged, the blind, and dependent and crippled 
children. Maternal and child welfare services, public health, administration of 
unemployment compensation laws, and the establishment of a Social Security Board were 
included in this important piece of legislation. 

After January 1, 1940, the Social Security Board created a merit system that was 
to establish and maintain personnel standards on a merit basis; however, the Board 
did not have any authority with respect to-the selection, tenure of office, and com— 
pensation of any individual employed in accordance with the methods. This merit 


system was put into effect in all states participating in the Social Security program. 


; 
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The purpose of the merit system was and continues to be to secure the best possible 


persons to administer the program. The Department of Public Welfare in each State 


was designated as the agency to administer the public assistance program, and in some 
instances other Social Security programs. Where there were not already established 
public welfare agencies, necessary legislation created them, 

As a result of the Federal Government's participation in this broad program of 
Social Security and contributions to its financial support, the number of individuals 
making application and receiving financial assistance and services in practically all 
States, counties, and cities increased sharply after 1935. This increase in appli- 
cants and recipients necessitated the expansion of the program and additional personnel 
to do the job. A large number of people who had been employed in teaching and other 
areas along with those in private social work fields entered the public welfare field. 
The private social agencies, institutions, and programs in the North and West over a 
period of years had trained personnel and provided leadership in the social welfare 
field. The majority of the accredited schools of social work are located in those 


regions. As a result of the absence of the highly organized and developed private 


ocial work agencies and programs, the South did not have available as many trained 


9) 


and experienced individuals for the administration of the public welfare program 
during this period as did same other regions, At the beginning of the Social Security 
program, there were possibilities of the South having a greater need for the benefits 
of the program and trained personnel than other sections of the country because of 

the socio-economic conditions of the region. 

The presence of a large Negro population living in the South created another 
problem. The mores and cultural patterns were conducive to creating a high rate of 
dependency and poverty among this group. Frequently, they were denied employment 
opportunities and when they were given work, they were relegated to the most hazardous 
and low-paid categories. Usually, Negroes occupy an unfavorable position in the 
socio-economic, cultural, and political systems of the country at large - this is 
especially true of the South. This situation has been responsible for many of their 
problems of adjustment. In the South, the Negro's plight is often precarious, Fre- 
quently, the group is found in a socially and economically disadvantageous position 
which results in a disproportionate number making application for and receiving 
financial aid or services from social work agencies or programs. 

The Social Security Act included social insurance that provided benefits en- 
abling the aged to retire, and unemployment compensation for those unemployed. 
The majority of Negroes, in this region, have not been eligible to receive benefits 
from social insurance because they have been employed in areas not covered by the 
program. The Negroes covered by Old Age and Survivors Insurance and eligible for 
Unemployment Compensation have been and continue to be small in proportion to the 
number gainfully employed in the total population. The majority of Negroes gain- 
fully employed in the United States, especially the South, are in personal and 
domestic service, agriculture or farming, and unskilled occupations. This situation 
has often resulted in large numbers of Negroes needing financial assistance and 


services from social welfare programs. 


Since 1936, public welfare has become "big business" in the United States. 


Millions of people are compelled to look to public social welfare programs for main- 


tenance or existence. Large numbers of Negroes are receiving financial assistance 
and services from public welfare agencies all over the country. 

Numerous questions may be raised concerning public welfare and the Negro through- 
out the country. It is important, however, to determine the status of the group in 
the South where most of the Negroes are located. To a large number or Negroes and 
whites in the South, the public welfare program has offered the only economic se- 
curity they have kno. The financial assistance received from the public welfare 
departments, through the general relief and public assistance prograuis, is the largest 
umount of money many Negroes in this region have ever handled at one time. Although 
this situetion is true for both colored and white, Negroes have fewer opportunities 
to improve their conditions, because of the attitudes and cultural patterns of this 
region, 

Several questions may be raised regarding Negroes! relationship to the public 
welfare programs of this region. Are Negroes employed to work in the public welfare 
program with their own group in the South, in proportion to their numbers receiving 
assistance? If so, what types of jobs do they hold? Are they able re advance 
according to their abilities and training? What are the salaries they receive? 

If they are not employed where there are large numbers of Negroes receiving financial 
assistance and services from public welfare departments and where there is a large 
number of Negroes in the total population, why? What are some of the problems con- 
fronted by qualified Negro social workers attempting to secure employment in the 
public welfare programs of the South? What are some of the problems of the admini- 
strators who are desirous of employing Negro social workers? What are the trends 
since the advent of the Social Security Act? What is happening to the southern | 


Negroes pursuing professional social work education at the schools of social work 


throughout the country? Are they leaving the South because of limited opportunities 


or because they are not interested in their native states? All of these questions 
should be given serious consideration and answered if possible.. 

For several years, the number of Negroes pursuing professional social work 
training throughout the country has increased. In all of the Southern states, ex— 
cepting South Carolina, Mississippi, and Tennessee, Negroes have been the recipients 
of our-of-state aid to study social work. In some publicly administered and tax- 
supported programs in the South, such as education, health and agriculture, and 
welfare, Negroes have been increasingly utilized to work with their own group. 

There has been little research done in this area in the South and the country 
at large. There is a need for more objective research so that intelligent planning 
and utilization of all resources may be developed to improve the organization and 
administration of the public welfare program for all people of the region, 

It would seem the answer to these questions and others could only be secured 
through study of the employment of Negroes in public welfare in the South. This 
project was designed to secure pertinent data on the number and distribution of 
Negro professional social workers in the public welfare programs of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia From July 1, 1936 to June 30, 1949. The 
types of positions held and salaries received; the academic achievements and em- 
ployment experiences of the workers; the length of time employed in the present 

job and previous positions held; some of the reasons these workers did not return 
to their home communities to seek employment; the methods or techniques utilized 

to secure positions in the public welfare program; all of these have been given 
attention. An attempt has been made to determine the reasons administrators are 
able or unable to employ Negroes as professional workers, The trends in the employ-— 


ment of Negro social workers in public welfare have also been analyzed. 


an ha eB 


What are the general policies or procedures in the selecting of professional 


personnel for the public welfare program? On what basis is personnel selected? 


Are Negroes given equal employment opportunities under 4 merit system of selecting 
qualified personnel? 

Two questionnaires were developed to secure the desired information from Ne- 
groes in social work, who have been and/or currently are employed in professional 
positions with public welfare departments, and from administrators responsible for 
the program. A third questionnaire was developed to secure data from administrators 
where Negroes have never been employed in the public welfare program. Theses and 
reports of students, who have studied the administration and other aspects of 
public welfare, have been consulted. Federal and State reports, newspapers, and 
professional publications have been utilized as resources for this study. 

It is hoped that these data will contribute to a better understanding of some 
of the problems confronted by Negro social workers as they attempt to secure em- 
ployment; will throw some light on problems confronting administrators, who would 
like to employ Negro social workers; and will stimulate the employment of qualified 
Negro social workers in the public welfare program. Whenever the general public. 
and those responsible for the administration of the public welfare program understand 
some of the problems involved, there are excellent possibilities of effecting changes. 
These changes can only be made through an enlightened public and logical thinking 
about the situation based upon factual data. 

There are possibilities that better social work would be done among Negroes if 
more Negro social workers were used. With this study as a foundation, a program to 
employ more Negroes in social work positions with the public welfare program could 
be outlined. Improved methods and techniques to secure employment in this field | 
should also be derived from a study of this type. It is a sound principle to at- 
tempt to understand all of the factors and causes responsible cor a situation, if 


i 
} 
we hope to achieve effective results, | 


Part I 


NEGRO SOCIAL WORKERS AND THEIR JOBS 
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Negro Social Workers and Their Jobs 


"jn the category of social welfare and religious workers, we have only recently 
found Negroes," wrote Carter G, Woodson,? Woodson believed that the United States 
Bureau. of the Census had given an incorrect estimate of the number of Negroes in 
the social welfare field in its 1930 enumeration. He cited the fact that the 
census of 1930 listed only 20 Negro social workers employed in Florida. However, 
in Jacksonville, at that time, according to investigation, the number of Negroes 
actively engaged in social work exceeded this number, "The first Negroes employed 
in social welfare were listed in 1920, when 1,231 were discovered. In 1930, there 
were found 1,313, of whom 40 per cent were males and the others females. These 
were distributed mainly in the large urban centers where the Negro population was 
considerable, "4 

Charies S, Johnson, in his study of The Negro College Graduate indicated that 
Negro social workers did not appear until around 1900.° 

Theodore Brameld writing on "Educational Costs" in Discrimination and 
National Welfare presented a vivid picture of some of the professions as they re- 
late to Negrees, Taking eighteen areas with dual school systems, he Peet Ain 
proportion to each racial population, there are five times as many white doctors 
as Negro doctors; four times as many white dentists; thirteen times as many white 
pharmacists; thirty-six times as many white lawyers; four times as many white 
social workers; two hundred and three times as many white engineers, "6 These data 
give some basis for comparison of the employment of whites and Negroes in specific 


professions and geographical areas. 


a EE 


3Woodson, Carter G., The Negro Professional Man and The Community, The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., Washington, D.C., 1934, p.291. 


‘Tid; p.291. 


Johnson, Charles S., The Negro College Graduate, Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938, pp. 95-99. 
b 


~Brameld, Theodore, "Educational Costs" Discrimination and National Welfare, ed. 
by R.M. McIver, New York; Harper and Brothers, 1949, p42. 


Ira De A. Reid's article in The Pittsburgh Courier for Saturday, July 1, 1950, 


° 3 ° : oe aie oe 4 2 7 
gid not present an encouraging picture of the social welfare field for Negroes 


Dr, Reid, outstanding and nationally known sociologist, interpreter of current 


social thought and conditions, in his article "Fifty Years of Progress in the 
° . ° ° F<) : ° 1 ! 2 
Professions", made this observation concerning the welfare profession: "All in 


all, this largest of Negro professions remains the pariah of the field, the least 
prestigeful, the most discriminated, the most vulnerable to the exploited theme of 
Sservice! and in many instances, the least rewarding." Reid believes, however, 
that the profession (social welfare) has one undeniable credit: "it has provided 
the skill and interest that have made the change in the Negro's thinking and 
acting one of the most revolutionary changes of the past fifty years." 

All of these outstanding sociologists, historians, and educators were dis- 
cussing some aspects of the field of social welfare as it related to the Negro. 
They were not primarily concerned with the public welfare aspect. Their obser- 
vations were not for a specific region but the nation at large. It is safe to 
assume that these conditions existed also in public welfare and are applicable to 
the Southern region. 

It was practically impossible to secure a total picture of the number and dis- 
tribution of Negroes employed in public welfare in the eleven states of this study. 
It was not possible to contact some of the workers, supervisors, and administrators 
because they had left the region and could not be located. The failure of some 
administrators and Negro social workers to cooperate in the supplying of the 
necessary data was another handicap. This was the situation in Georgia where ap— 
proximately 50 or more workers had been employed in the Fulton and Chatham County 
Departments of Public Welfare during the period of the study. A number of these 
workers had left these communities and their whereabouts were unknown. Both of 


these counties had employed Negroes in supervisory capacities and had large Negro 


Se 


The presence of the Atlanta University School of Social Work - the largest 
institution of its kind in the world for training of Negro social workers, and 
among the largest in this country - in Fulton County (Atlanta, Georgia) stimulated 
the use of Negro social workers in that community. The Fulton County Department 
of Public Welfare was among the first in the South (and perhaps the country) to 
use Negro social workers in supervisory capacities in the public welfare program. 
Without the inclusion of same of the workers, supervisors, or administrators from 
these two communities, the study to that extent is inadequate in presenting a com 
prehensive picture. 

Based on correspondence, conferences, and personal interviews with state admini- 
strators, personnel directors, research directors, county directors or superinten- 
dents, supervisors, and Negro social workers, it was possible to secure 396 com— 
pleted questionnaires. Of this number, 206 were completed by the workers who had 
been and/or are now working in the public welfare program as professional social 
workers. Fifty-seven were from the administrators, superintendents and supervisors 
in city or county units where Negro social workers had been and/or are currently 
employed. One hundred and thirty-three were from county and city administrators, 
superintendents, directors, and supervisors where Negroes had never been employed. 

The largest number cf questionnaires completed and returned was from 
Louisiana. From all available data, the largest number of Negro workers was em- 
ployed in Georgia. ALL of the workers employed in Louisiana were located in the 
Orleans Parish excepting one whe had been employed in the Caddo Parish. Sixteen 
North Carolina counties employed Negro social workers. North Carolina had the 
largest number of workers employed in communities that were predominantly rural. 

As indicated above, information was also secured from the individuals who were 
supervisors, superintendents, or administrators in counties or cities where Negroes 
had been and/or are currently employed. Through the support and cooperation of 
these individuals, over 90 per cent of these questionnaires were completed and re=- 


turned ° 


On 


One of the most encouraging aspects of this study was the large number of 
questionnaires completed and returned by the administrators, superintendents, di- 
rectors, and supervisors from communities where Negroes had never been employed. 
Over 90 per cent of these questionnaires were returned and completed. 

In several of the states, there were 100 per cent returns of these question- 
naires, Several administrators requested a summary of the findings as soon as the 
study was campleted in order that they might have a guide to assist them in plan- 
ning for the employment of future personnel. 

The ratio of females to males among Negroes engaged in social welfare pursuits 
and particularly public welfare was significant. According to these data, public 
welfare was dominated by females in these eleven states. Of the 206 completed 
questionnaires from the Negro social workers, 180 were for females and 26 were for 
males, The reasons for such a large proportion of women could only be conjecture. 
The low salaries that were paid may have exerted some influence on this situation. 
A number of the females were married and had husbands to rely upon for their major 


support, while the salaries derived from public welfare were only used to supple— 


ment the husbands! earnings. 


Present Social Work Position and Agency 


The Negro social workers who were employed in public welfare continued their 
interest in this field, if their present employment is used as a criteria. Of 
the 206 persons included, 192 were currently employed; 177, or 92.2 per cent were 
in public welfare (Table 1), Of the three women in non-social work, there was 
one supervisor of teachers, a librarian in a college, and one operating her own 
business. It was encouraging that so many of these individuals remained im the 
public welfare program, With the demands for social workers by Federal govern- 
mental agencies, the American Red Cross, and other programs or agencies, it would 
have been possible for these workers to secure more lucrative employment in other 
types of social work. In view of this fact, it may be safe to assume that these 


workers were profoundly interested in the public welfare program. 


Table 1, Present Social Work Position According to Agency, by Sex 
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Present State of Employment and Types of Positions 
Held by Workers 

During the period of August 1949 to August 1950 when the data for this study 
were being collected, 192 of the workers were gainfully employed, Of this number, 
186 were engaged in social work pursuits and six in non-social work. Fourteen 
were unemployed, The job mobility of the workers was relatively Limited. 

Lewisiana had 20.4 per cent of the workers born within her borders as com-= 
pared with 21.9 per cent employed there, Of the 45 employed in Louisiana, 42 were 
ease workers and three occupied supervisery positions (Table 2). North Carolina, 
with 19.4 per cent natives of the State, also showed an increase of one per cent 
in the employment status. As in Louisiana, the largest number of workers were en- 
gaged in case work practices. There was one worker on the administrative staff 
of the State Board of Public Welfare in North Carolina. 

Florida with 4.4 per cent of native workers as compared with 9.2 per cent 
of workers employed showed the largest gain of any of the states. There were 19 
workers residing in Florida - 15 were employed in public welfare, two in private 
secial work programs and two unemployed. Other states reporting increases in the 
number of Negre social workers employed over those native to their states and the 
per cent of increase were as follows: Kentucky 1.9, Tennessee 2.4, and Virginia 
309. There were 35 workers employed in the Virginia public welfare program, Of 
this number, 33 were case workers and two supervisors. Five of these workers 
were employed by the Children's Bureau of the State Department of Welfare and In— 
stitutions of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Four were child welfare workers and 
one had the classification cf supervisor. All of these workers were attached to 
the State office to work with children and their problems, 

Bight per cent of the workers were born in states other than the eleven in 
this study (Table 20), Slightly over three per cent of the workers had Left to 


seek employment in states not in this study. Only seven were reported in this 


category ~ four employed in social work ard three unemployed. 


The causes or forces that were responsible for these changes from State of 
birth to present residence and employment for these workers were numerous. In 
another section of this study, an attempt is made to secure some of the reasons 
that the workers sought employment in social work in their home or non-home com- 
munities, Several of the female workers married and left the region to be with 
their husbands in the armed forces. Other workers enlisted in the armed services 
or defense positions and did not return to their former communities and states. 
Whatever the causes that lie behind the decrease or increase in current residence 
and employment or state of birth, it appears significant that the majority of the 


states have increases of workers employed over the number born in the state. 
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Table 2, Present State of Employment and Types of Positions Held, by Sex 
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Present Employment and Types of Jobs 


Slightly over 67 per cent of the workers were employed as general case workers 
at the time of the study, There were 132 in the case work group, two case work 
trainees, and five case work assistants (Table 3). Two workers were employed with 
veterans! hospitals as psychiatric social workers. 

Child welfare case work positions ranked second among the workers, Sixteen 
per cent were in this category. There were 31 females and three males. In some 
communities, the Juvenile or Domestic Relations Court and welfare department 
worked together and the personnel used by the courts was supplied by the welfare 
department. Three workers in North Carolina were employed as probation counselors 
by welfare departments, A worker was also employed as probation counselor with the 
Federal Government in Washington, D. C. 

Only three per cent of the workers had advanced beyond the case work level. 
There were five supervisors and two administrators in this category. Three of 
the supervisors were in Louisiana and two in Virginia. All three of the super-— 
visors in Louisiana were employed in the Orleans Parish of Public Welfare and 
worked in New Orleans, The Norfolk Virginia City Department of Public Welfare em- 
ployed one of the Virginia supervisors and the other was with the Child Care 
Bureau of the State Department of Welfare and Institutions in Richmond. North 
Carolina provided an opportunity for an administrative position for a male worker. 
The female worker in the administrative classification moved fram North Carolina 
to the State of Washington and organized a day nursery. 

Group work did not attract these workers. Only one female transferred from 
public welfare to group work. 

There were four classified as other in non-social work, three males and one 
female, Two of the males were letter carriers with the United States Postal 
Service. The other served in a custodial capacity in a post office. The female 


in this classification operated an eating establishment with her husband, 


Table 3. Present Employment and Types of Jobs Held, by Sex 
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Length of Time Employed on Present Job 


fhe average (median) length of time that all workers had been employed on 

their current jobs was 2.7 years. For females, it was 3.3 years and for males 2.3 
years. Slightly over 40 per cent of the workers had not been employed on their 
present jobs this long compared with about 35 per cent who exceeded the average 
(median), The largest number of workers were in the less than six months and the 
three to four years groups (Table 4). Each of these categories had over 21 per 

cent of the workers. Only 10 per cent reported the same employment for 10 years 

and over. Almost one-half of the females reporting on this item were in the less 
than six months and the three to four years categories, The largest number of males 


were in the one to two years classification. 


Table 4, Length of Time Workers Were Employed on Present Job, 
by Sex 
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Monthly Salary and Present Position 
The average (median) monthly salary for ail workers gainfully employed was 


$197.72 (Table 5), Approximately 45 per sent of the workers were receiving monthly 


salaries above the median. Twenty per cent were earning monthly salaries in the 


Of the 39 in this range, there were 21 case workers, 15 child wel- 


= 


$201—220 range 


fare workers, one case work supervisor, and two in the category of other. Eighteen 


2 


ver cent were receiving monthly salaries of $161-180. Of this group, 34 were 
general case workers and one a probation counselor. Over 13 per cent gave their 
monthly salaries as $221-240,. As in the other salary ranges, case workers were in 
the majority. Nineteen case workers, six child welfare workers, and a college 
Librarian composed this group. Over two per cent received salaries of $281-300 
monthiy. Five workers reported their salaries in this range. Of this number, three 
were employed in the public welfare program, two were case work supervisors with 
county and city departments of public welfare and one was connected with a state. 
department. Two were employed as letter carriers with the United States Post Office. 
Only two per cent of the workers received monthly salaries over $300, For the four 
weperting their salaries in excess of this amount, two were classified as psychiatric 


ease workers in veteran@! hospitals. Ome was serving as a probation counselor with 
the Federal Juvenile Court in the District of Columbia, and the other was a super= 
visor of county teachers, There were no workers employed with state, county or 


city departments of public welfare earning salaries exceeding $300 monthly. 
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Total Length of Time Employed and Number of Jobs 
in Social Work 

From all indications, these workers were making social work their life time 
field or profession, Over 20 per cent had been employed in social work 10 years 
or more (Table 6). Of the 45 reporting their employment in social work for a period 
over 10 years, 10 had held only one job during this period. For the remaining 35, 
12 had two jobs, seven had four jobs, and five of the group held five jobs. 

Qver 50 per cent of the workers had held only one job - 16 males and 96 females. 
Of this number, 27 had been employed three to four years, while 26 were in the less 
than six months category. Forty-eight persons had held two jobs. Of this number, 
12 had been in social work 10 years and over. Of the 30 holding three jobs in 
social work, 10 had been employed in the profession 10 years and over. Table 6 
reveals that eight had held four jobs; seven had held five jobs; and one had held 
six jobs. All of the eight holding four jobs had been employed a total length of 
time exceeding eight years. 

The reason that there was not greater job mobility among this group of social 
workers is a matter of speculation, However, subsequent studies should attempt to 
seaure the data relative to causes of the adherence of this group to such few jobs 
over a prolonged period of time. During the period of this study, there were de- 
mands for individuals with social work experience and education by many agencies 
and programs, These jobs were not restricted to the South, but to the nation and 
many of them had international aspects. Certainly the agencies benefited by re= 


taining these experienced staff members. 
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Methods Used to Secure Present Positions 


The methods used to secure employment in pract tically all vocations in our 
society are important to most sndividuals, Sometimes knowing the "right" person 
and where there are available jobs are very necessary items, The methods used : 
by the workers in securing their positions were numerous. Usually a combination 
of methods was reported, A total of 23k reasons were given by the 192 workers 
employed at the time of this study (Table ce 

Forty-one per cent made direcs 5 application to the agency where they were 
employed. Referral by a merit system along with other methods was the approach 

32 per cent (several of the administrators and workers stated that large 
“enough numbers of Negroes were not taking merit examinations and getting their 
names on registers for referral. to positions whenever they became available). 
Over eight per cent owed their positions +40 the recammendation of a friend and 
six per cent had contacts with others that resulted in their current employment. 

School or university placement services were reported as only two per cent 
=f the methods used, Although these workers did not give credit to school or 
university placement services in the securing of employment, the majority of 
‘he schools of social work have mercer lent promotional programs to assist their 
graduates in their efforts to secure employment. Some of the supervisors and 
adninistrators advised that the recommendations given by the schools were the 
determining factigre in the employment of a considerable number of workers. 

Theres were more assisted in securing positions than indicated by the replies. 

Promotions or transfers within the agency accounted for two workers. This 
was due largely to the limited opportunities available to the group in supervisory 


and administrative positions, Seven gave reasons other than those that were Listed. 
For instance, a worker did field work at the agency while a student in a school 
of social work and so impressed the superintendent with his ability that he was 


given a position on completion of his studies. In another case, a director of the 


— 


Division of Child Welfare of a State Welfare Department contacted a school of social 
work and was given several names, An individual was selected from the group. In one 
community a local Men's Civic and Business Club advised the superintendent of public 
welfare that the organization would help support the local program through working 
for the election of Commissioners who endorsed the program, However, the superin- 
tendent was requested to employ a Negro worker if the Commissioners supported by this 
group wom, This worker was employed on the basis of this agreement > 

im another state, a request was made for a worker by a group of Negro citizens 
during the early depression period, The local authorities canplied with the re- 
quest of the group and when the emergency relief programs were terminated and public 
welfare was operating on a permanent basis, this worker was retained. 

Still another worker was unable to secure paid employment for her services but 
did such an excellent voluntary job that she eventually was added to the staff, 

The methods used by workers to secure their positions did not reflect any great 
uniformity. The general conclusions that may be drawn are that several factors in- 
fluenced the methods used. It is safe to assume that the general community attitudes 
toward members of a minority group, the educational level of the general community, 
the influence and interest of professional groups among Negroes, the availability 
of personnel, all had a bearing on this situation. It is also a safe assumptim 
that the techniques or methods and approaches made by the earlier workers were 
generally different from the more recent, During the period when a large number of 
these workers were employed, public welfare developed from a local or state program 


to one of national scope. 
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Table 7. Methods Used by Workers to Secure Present Position, 
by Sex 
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Reasons Workers Returned to Their Home Communities to Work 


Negroes in the South have long been given an opportunity to teach their chil- 
dren in public schools. Except for these large numbers of openings in the teaching 
profession, employment opportunities have been greatly limited in other public or 
tax supported programs, Recently, however, there has been an increase in the number 
employed as farm and home agents with agriculture extension programs. Heaith edu- 
caters or workers, nurses with public health programs of cities and counties, 
truant or probation officers, and police officers are some other areas where em- 
ployment opportunities are developing for Negroes in county and city government. 
The employing of Negre social workers with the public welfare program has been con= 
sistent with trends in these other fields or professions, A relative comparison 
of the gains made in each of these fields, during the period of this study is not 
possible at this time due to the paucity of data, 

One hundred and forty—eight reasons were given as being responsible for these 
workers returning to their home commmities to work (Table 8), Almost 43 per cent 
Listed family reasons, Over 32 per cent gave living at home as their second reason 
While six per cent indicated home was the only place available. For those giving 
the latter reason, there was no indication of a desire to transfer or leave home if 
the opportunity presented itself, Several of the workers reported a combination 
ef reasons for working at home. They did not indicate the reason that was the 
most important in their particular case. It was significant that such a large 


number evidently preferred to live at home, 


Table 8, Reasons Workers Returned to Their Hame Communities to Work, by Sex 


Reasons Total Male Female 
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Reasons Workers Did Not Return to Their Home Communities 


The number of persons in various vocations who are desirous of working in 
their home communities and the reasons why are not generally known. It is believed 
that the tha jority of individuals are interested in securing employment in home com 
munities, if opportunities are available. Usually, when individuals leave home to 
seek employment elsewhere, there are compelling forces responsible. Over 70 per 
cent of the workers were employed in their home state at the time of this study. 

The reasons social workers did not return home were significant. Over 38 
per cent advised that no, or poor, opportunities were responsible for their not 
returning home (Table 9). Better opportunities elsewhere constituted 18 per cent 
of the reasons compared with nine per cent who expressed their preference for 
working away from hame. For the 11 reporting other reasons, two wished to live 
away from home with newly—acquired husbands. 

It would only be a matter of conjecture to make any sweeping statements 
relative to the reasons Negro social workers in this region did not wish to return 
to their communities. However, no, or poor, employment opportunities undoubtedly 
have been and continue to rank high among the major causes responsible for the 


relatively small number of Negroes employed in public welfare in the South. 


Table 9, Reasons Workers Did Not Return to Their Home Camunities to Work, by Sex 


Reasons ; : meets Male | Female 
| tuber Per [Per cont 
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Educational Achievements of Workers 


The majority of the social workers employed in the public welfare program had 
educational qualifications that were relatively high. For a profession that is as 
young as social work and in view of the relatively short period that Negroes have 
been employed in the public welfare field, this is encouraging and significant. 

Righteen per cent of the workers had earned the Master's degree (Table 10), 
Of the 3& earning this degree, 29 were females and nine were males, ‘Two females 
held two Master's degrees, each having one Master's in social work and the other 
in a related field, Four per cent had pursued graduate studies beyond the Bachelor!s 
degree but had not obtained a degree, 

Two year diplomas or certificates were held by 13.1 per cent of the workers, 
2l females and six males, In addition, over 12 per cent of the workers had nine 
months of social work education. Thus a total of i4 per cent of the workers had 


had at least one year of graduate training in social work, About five per cent of 


the workers reported six months and less of social work education, There were 11 


in this group, mine females and two males, 


Fourteen per cent of the workers did not hold any type of collegiate degree. 
Ail of the workers in this category were females. Practically all of the workers 
without college degrees had some college training, Thirteen individuals in this group 


had obtained some social work education, 


Table 10. Educational Achievements of Workers, by Sex 


Educational Paes | Male Female 
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a 
Although there were 29 females without college degrees, 13 had secured 
social work education. Of this number, five had two year diplomas, 
two had one year diplomas, and one had nine months. 


a 
Two males held degrees in pharmacy and one female in library science. 
Both males had two years social work education also. 


Educational Achievements and Age 


The depression of the thirties accelerated the demand for social workers, This 
increaged demand for social workers and the limited number of individuals available 
with the educational background for social work employment resulted in the widespread 
use of personnel from other fields, The need or demand for persons with special 
preparation in social work continued with the expanding, improving, and establishing 
of social service programs, agencies or departments dealing with individuals and 
their problems, 

The Social Security Act of 1935 with its provisions for financial assistance 
and services to special groups gave impetus to the need for social workers, During 
this period, the demand for personnel greatly exceeded the supply. Social welfare 
agencies developed intensive recruitment programs to secure the needed personnel from 
fields or professions closely related to social work, The professions that had been 
previously offered to Negro personnel were limited mostly to education and theology. 
Therefore, the majority of the Negroes entering social work came from the teaching 
field. Members of this group had been largely educated to teach school through pur- 
suing studies at normal or teachers! colleges. This, to some extent, resulted in 
many of this group not having collegiate degrees, The younger persons entering 
the field of social work, during the later period of this study, had secured more 
formal education and earned higher degrees, The raising of standards by the pro= 
fession, schools and agencies, and the change in socio-economic conditions, were to 
an extent responsible for individuals securing additional training or education in 
the field of social work. 

There seems to have been a close relationship between educational achievements 
and ages of the workers of this study (Table 11). Fourteen per cent of the workers 
had not earned a c@llege degree of any type. Over 50 per cent of the workers in 
this category exceeded the age of 45, while six were under the age of 40. There were 
no workers less than 30 years of age without a college degree. All of the workers 


without college degrees were females. 


2g 


30 


Twenty=eight per cent of the workers had Bachelor's"degrees, but no graduate 
training. Over two-thirds of these workers were under the age of 98 

The Master's degree was held by 18.4 per cent of the workers, 29 females and 
nine males, It has been previously cited that there were two females with dual 
Master's degrees, ‘Twenty-three of the workers with Master's degrees were less 
than 30 years of age, 

Although 29 of the females had not earned a Bachelor's degree, 13 had been 
able to attend schools of social work and secure special training. Five of this 
number had two year diplomas or certificates, two had one year diplomas, and one 
had nine months of social work education. Seventeen of the workers with two year 
certificates were in the age ranges of 35-39, 40-44, and 45-49. Ten workers holding 
Bachelor's degrees gave their ages as under 30, eight were between 30-34 years, and 
two were in the 25-29 years categories. 


Slightly over 12 per cent of the workers reported nine months of social work 


education, Twenty—six, 23 females and three males, had studied this period of 
time beyond the initial college degree, 

There are possibilities that several factors were responsible for the younger 
workers securing more college training, advanced degrees, or social work education, 
than the older workers, The National Youth Administration provided work scholar-— | 
ships for some students, several states provided out-—of—state financial assistance 


and scholarship aid, and social agencies offered financial scholarships and assistance) 
. 
| 
{ 


Some of the females had brothers, fathers, and husbands in the armed services con— 
tributing to the support of their education, This enabled them to prolong their 


period of study. Some of the younger men were able to pursue their studies under 


the G, I. Bill, 
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Major and Minor Subjects in College 


The reasons people select a major area of study, or specific subjects, in 
college are numerous and vary from college to college and individual to individual. 
As was to be expected, the majority of these workers pursued major subjects in the 
social science field (Table 12a), Over 22 per cent listed Sociology as their major 
field of specialization, Only 26, slightly over 12 per cent, had majored in the 
field of Education. This was interesting because traditionally, teaching, which 
requires a major in the field of education, has been the area in which the majority 
of Negro college students specialized. This has been the trend because of the 
employment opportunities available in teaching. 

About nine per cent of the workers listed their major as other. Other included 
three majors each in Social Administration and Anthropology. The remainder were 
in the fields of Fine Arts, Philosophy, and Accounting. 

Over 15 per cent of the workers reported their college minors as English, 
while over 14 per cent reported their minor area of specialization as Education 
(Table 12b). Nine per cent of the workers reported minors in Sociology. Of the | 
workers who did not report this time, more than half - 29 - had not earned college 
degrees. These workers, however, had attended normal or teacher training institution: 


and largely concentrated on courses in Education 


Table 12a. Major Subjects in College, by Sex 


Subjects 


1LOvh Lessee oases eo 


Englisheccceccce0 00000000 
Historyocecceccevccc0000 
Education. cceseoscc0ccece 
SOCLOLOZY oe ccosevececcce 
Psychologyececcccocecs0ce0 
Languageeseceocecesececooe 
MathematicSecoccccoeecne 
BioLOgycccecccccccccccce 
Chemistryeccosccccccecce 
Home EconomicSecescccces 
Business Administration. 
BconomicSececcossccccece 


Social Studies or 
SCLENCE Ss vcceecescooeeos 


BUSI eves os boosesd beacons 


OGherssetessenceedessioesé 


Not reportede.scoccccscece 


206 


100.0 


33 


3h, 


Table 12b, Minor Subjects in SORE by Sex 


Subjects 


TOCALs ecceeeeessoe ‘eae 100. hs 


Englishe o000200000000000000 
HiSLOTYccoscoscessecececese 
Education. cosceccenscsecens 
SOCLOLOZY ec esccccccccccecoe 
PSYCHOLOZY cs cocccccasecaccs 
Languages covcesccercecccesce 
Mathemabieg...sesceecccctes 
BIOLOZY sccccsosescveicssess 
Home EBGONCHLCSsscsssecvocse 


Social Studies or 
Or Chie gone va ea ot ates hos 6 « 6 


ECONCMLCS sos sccenceccesisce 
Musi 
MUS1LCe000000000800000600000 


VUHOM Gees as Ceed «ee Ge se aa 


Not reportedecsecocecoceseco 


j Humber mM 


_ Total 
Per [Per cent 


26 


Schools of Social Work Attended a 
and Length of Time Attended 

The Atlanta University, Xavier University, and Bishop Tuttle Schools of 
Social Work were the only professional graduate schools of social work open to 
Negroes in the South for a number of years. The Atlanta School was started in 
1920. It was the first professional school of social work primarily for the 
preparation of Negroes admitted to membership in the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. Social work at Howard University was inaugurated in 
september 1935. The curriculum began with a program of twelve courses, thus 
establishing the framework of a two-year program of graduate study. It was not 
until May 1946 that full accreditation by the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work was extended to the two-year program. This was at the end of the 
first year of operation of the new program, Although the Howard University School 
of Social Work admitted Negro students, it also admits members of other groups 
because of its Federal sponsorship and support. 

Due to its location, early establishment and accreditation, the Atlanta 

chool has attracted the majority of the Negroes who wish to pursue social work 

education in the South, Over one~half of the workers had pursued professional 
social work courses in accredited schools, Of the 111 reporting social work edu- 
cation, 39 per cent had attended the Atlanta University School of Social Work 
(Table 13). Thirty-one had earned Master's degrees in social work - 24 females 
and seven males, Twenty-five of the Master's degrees were earned at the Atlanta 
School, three at the Howard University School of Social Work, and one each at the 
New York and Western Reserve Schools, The University of Michigan's School of 
Secial Work had been attended by one worker to secure the Master's degree in social 
work, Twenty-one per cent of those with social work education _ 32 persons - had 
earned two-year certificates or diplomas. Twenty-one of this number had received 
their certificates or diplomas from the Atlanta School, four from Xavier University, 


six from Bishop Tuttle, and one from the University of Chicago. 
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Major Fields in Social Work 


Since approximately two-fifths of all of the workers had attended the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work as had 73 per cent of those with social work edu= 
cation, Dr. Forrester B. Washington, Director of the Atlanta School, was consulted 
to determine whether students attending this institution had major areas of speciali- 
gation, He was requested to interpret the program of study relative to the necessity 
of a student having areas of major and minor specializations, "Any individual who 
has completed the requirements for the Master of Social Work degree or spent two 
academic years at the Atlanta University penear of Social Work has chosen some area 
of specialization, and has taken a specialized sequence in that area, both in class 
room and field work, There are a few exceptions and they would be among the old 
graduates", advised Dr. Washington on this aspect of the study. The catalogues or 
announcements from other schools of social work - Howard, New York, Western Reserve, 
Chicago and Michigan - where workers had attended and received degrees or studied, 
were consulted. All of these publications revealed that it was practically mandatory 
for students to have some major field or area of specialization. 

Fifty-four reported their major field of specialization and 26 did not. As was 
to be expected, the majority of the workers gave Case Work as their major fieid of 
specialization. Over two-thirds were employed in this classification — 33 general 
case workers, seven child welfare workers and one medical social worker. Five 
workers reported majors in Group Work and four in Community Organization. None of 
the workers had specialized in research or administration. Thirty of the workers 
had from less than three months to one year in social work. These workers did not 
remain in school long enough to secure a major field of specialization. 

The 31 workers listed as other included those with college and Master's degrees 
in related fields. Same of them had taken introductory courses in college and a 
few social work courses in graduate schools that were in the sociology department. 

Several of the workers who had Master's degrees and two year certificates 


listed their major fields of specialization as just "Social Worke" 
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From the information submitted by this group on their minor areas in social 
work, there was more confusion than on their majors. Thirty-two workers supplied 
data relative to this category, Almost one-half of those with minors were in the 


area of group work. One-fourth had minors in same aspect of case work, five re- 


Pg a 


ported community organization, and administration and research were listed by one ea 


os 


Table 14. Major Fields in Social Work, by Sex 


Major fields ~ Total Male Female 

| 

Totaleccccccccccce 207 181 | 

Case Work. ccccccccecccccccccvese 29 

Family Case Workescocescesccccce 4A 

Child Welfarescocccscccccccceces 7 : 

Medi dal sPeececereeretes ser eteae 1 

Group Workeeccoccccccccccccccccce 4 

Community Organizations ececcence 2 ! 

Othervedesscseccscetrascocncess 23 
No social work trainingeeccescce 90 
Not reported; scccceccsvacecscecs ya 


ve 
One female had two majors. 


Educational Achievements and Present Monthly Salary 


According to the information submitted by the workers, there was either no 
or very little relationship between their educational achievements and their present 
monthly salary, Fourteen were unemployed at the time of this study, two did not 
report their educational achievements, and three did not report their monthly 
salaries, The holders of Bachelor's degrees were in every salary range excepting 
the $241-260 and $261-280. All workers with Master's degrees received salaries 
exceeding $160 monthly. The majority of the holders of Master's degrees earned 
salaries above $201-220 with 15 below this range, The average (median) monthly 
salary was $197.72. Only 40 workers were below the median. Twenty-four of this 
number held Bachelor's degrees, seven Master's degrees, one had a two year certi- 
ficate, and one had six months social work training. There were only four workers 
engaged in social work at the time of this study earning monthly salaries exceeding 
5300. Two of this number had two year diplomas or certificates in social work. 
They were employed as psychiatric social workers with veterans! hospitals. The 
worker with a Master's degree receiving a monthly salary of $301 and over was em- 
ployed by the Juvenile Court of Washington, D. C. A county supervisor of teachers 
with a Bachelor's degree in elementary education accounted for the other worker in 
the $301 and over monthly salary group. 

There were two male workers with pharmacy degrees and with two year certifi- 
cates in social work. One was employed as general case worker in a local department 
of public welfare and one was employed as manager of a low-rent housing projecte 


The monthly salary of the former was $261-280 and the latter }201-220. 
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Membership of Workers in Professional Organizations 


The opportunity to join and participate actively in professional organizations, 
associations, or Seeieties ieee vital importance for an individual's development 
in the social work profession, Apparently the workers in this study were interested 
in keeping informed on the activities and developments in their profession. One 
hundred and eighty-nine workers submitted information relative to their membership 
status with professional organizations, This represented 90 per cent of the total 
number included in this study, Of the 189 reporting on this item, 56 per cent held 
membership in professional organizations. 

During 1950, the Southern Regional Council of Atlanta, Georgia, conducted a 
survey of the membership of Negroes in professional organizations, The professional 
organizations of lawyers, doctors, dentists, teachers, nurses, librarians, and social 
workers were consulted as to their membership policies concerning Negroes. The re- 
sults of this survey were released in the publication of the Council, New South, 
for July 1950. The findings revealed that social workers at this time were the 
only group admitting Negroes to nenbership in all state-wide organizations without 
restrictions of race, The stated membership policies advocated by these state-wide 
associations or organizations were primarily concerned with qualifications and did 
not make any reference to racial identity. According to the information supplied 
by the workers, the state-wide professional associations or organizations were 
adhering to their membership policies and admitting individuals on the basis of 
their qualifications, Membership in professional organizations was reported by 
workers in the eleven states of this project. Approximately one-fourth of the 
total memberships in professional organizations was reported from workers in 
Virginia. Although the largest number of workers was employed in Louisiana, there 
were only 17 per cent holding membership in professional organizations in that 


state, 


- | 
Table 16. State of Employment and Membership of Workers in Professional Organizations, 
by Sex 


bis ator cls 
States race No 


ATabama is cdeces sees 1.6 1 
ArkanSaSecececcecece 
FlOridaccecceccccee 2 
GEOr Gidecccccccccce 10 
Kentuckyeececcovcccece * 
LOULSLaMaeccescrcce 30 
Mississippiecesccecec ve 
North Carolinacecece 6 
South Carolina..ecc a 
TENNESSEC cece reececec hy 
ViIrginiasessssvcves 5 
Other secccsccccvoce 1 


lonly workers employed in social work at the time of this study are included 
in this table. 


Number of Professional Organizations in Which Workers Held Membership 


Thirty-two per cent of the workers reported active membership status with one 
professional organization. Slightly over 17 per cent held memberships in two and 
seven per cent in three organizations. There were six with membership in four 
organizations. A single individual held membership in five organizations. All 


workers with memberships in over three organizations were females. 


Table 17. Number of Professional Organizations in Which Workers Held Membership, 
by Sex 


[Sabor | Per | Fer cont 


Number Female 


NONC ce ccccccecescocesecsees 56 
Onesecccccccveccceccscecce og 
TWOcccccccecesecececeesoee 31 
THTECs ocveseccsscecsoosese 12 
FOUPecccvccceccsccecesecoe 6 
Fives coccsccccsccccccsccccs A 
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Types of Professional Organizations in Which Workers Held Membership 


One hundred and fifteen workers reported a total of 197 memberships in various 
city, county, regional, and national social work or related associations, conferences, : 
and clubs. { 

The largest number reported membership in the various State Conferences of Social | 
Work. Hore than Li, per cent of the workers held memberships in state conferences = | 
82 femkles and six males. These data support the Southern Regional Council's recent 
findings on Negro membership in professional organizations as they relate to social 
work,» 

Fourteen per cent of the memberships were held in the American Association of 
Social Workers, For the 29 with membership in this organization, females constituted 
the majority - 27 females and two males, The American Association of Social Workers 
is one of the most important professional organizations for social workers, It is 
national in scope and the broad qualifications for membership are determined through 
the national body; however, local associations or chapters, to a large extent, deter= 
mine or influence admissions in their communities. Some workers indicated that they 
had been members or were desirous of joining this organization, but were unable to 
accept local chapter policies that embraced racial restrictions. 

Over 13 per cent of the membership were in local social work organizations of 
various types - religious, interracial, and fraternal organizations. City or county 
conferences claimed about 12 per cent of the memberships, Only two workers held 
memberships in the American Public Welfare Association. One listed membership in 
the National Probation and Parole Association, one in the Middle-Atlantic Conference 
of Social Work, and one in both the Mental Hygiene Association and the Child Welfare 


League of America. 


Table 18. Types of Professional Organizations in Which Workers Held Membership, 
| by Sex 


cee seat 


Professional organizations 7 3 
Number | Per cent 


Totaleccesccevcesseoceve 197 


American Association of Social 
WorkerSececeoccccsscccececeseccsces 29 


State Conference of Social 


Workececcccccvcccecevcscecccecece 88 
Secial Work GlubSics ecscceceseve 27 
City or County Conference..cesco 2h 


Regional Conference of Social 


MOMs sc 66 0 0 6 04 666 cb ersssesocere 14 


National Conference of Social 


MGPi ct. 6664s 60 < ccaincoececccosece 10 


OEMOTS 6S b'6 oc occ ce mee ceesesosees 5 


The findings in this area revealed that some of these workers were cognizant 
of the values or benefits to be derived from affiliations with organizations 
related to their profession, It is believed that the number and types of member= 


ship held by them would compare favorably with workers in other professions through= 


out the country. 


Reasons Workers Did Not Hold Membership P 
in Professional Organizations i 
Qne hundred and eighty—nine workers reported their membership staked in pro= 1 
fessional organizations. Fifty-six per cent were active members of a professional 
organization. Why did the others refrain from joining their professional organization: 
Of the 76 workers reporting on membership status who did not have any professiona 
affiliations, 56 specified their reasons for not joining such organizations, Almost 
one-half of this number were unemployed or in non-social work activities and did not 
believe affiliation with professional bodies would be of any value to them. Seven 
workers had never applied for membership in any organization and five had been "just 
plain negligent." Two workers were employed in temporary capacities, therefore, they — 


were unable to make a decision at the time membership drives were conducted. There 


was only one individual indicating a total absence of interest in professional organi- 
u 


gations. This individual had been employed in social work for a period exceeding 


seven years and had earned a two year certificate from an accredited school of social 


2 ee ee 


worKke 

The Southern Regional Council's survey cautioned that because the state organi- 
gations admitted Negroes to membership on wholly professional grounds, this did not 
necessarily apply to all local chapters. Same of the workers indicated that this 
was their reason for not seeking membership in local associations. "The local group 
did not cater to Negroes until a year or a-little more ago, Meetings were -held 


principally in the homes of white members or in public restamrants which did not 


ee ee ee ee eee ee 


serve Negroes," wrote a worker. 

Another worker advised, "There are no opportunities at the present time for 
Negroes to joime" Some of these workers gave as their reasons for not joining that 
they were not invited, asked, or encouraged to do so. Five listed one or a combi- 
nation of these reasons for their non-membership status, Two workers believed that 


the cost of joining was too high in proportion to benefits derived, "The colored 


47 
group has no functional organization and the caste system keeps Negroes from be= 
coming active in the larger organizations," stated a female worker as her reason for 
not joining professional social work organizations. 

Among the more specific reasons that were given by these workers for not affili- 
ating with professional organizations was the question of finances. Seven claimed 
this reason. There were 10 unable to qualify to join any professional organization 
that offered professional status to them, 

Whatever reasons were responsible for almost one-third of the workers not 
holding membership in professional organizations, the subject should raise a 
question among members of the profession in all of these states, It is generally 
accepted by the majority of social workers that the inspiration, exchange of ideas, 
and values gained from conferences and professional meetings assist the individual 
in doing a better job. Therefore, it is desirable that the Negro workers be en- 


couraged to join and participate in the procedings, 


Contributions Made by Workers to Social Work 
and Related Fields 

A person's camtribution of scholarly and scientific articles, studies, papers 
and books is one measure of his interest, preparation, status, and development in a 
profession, To some extent, the individual's contributions to the profession deter- 
mine his status. Invitations to present papers, participate in panel discussions, 
and speak at professional or related meetings give an insight to the evaluation 
placed on the individual's ability. This is often the situation in professions 
and social work is not an exception. 

Numerous factors are conducive to stimulating or motivating an individual to 
prepare scholarly and scientific articles, books, studies, and papers in any given 
profession. To what extent Negroes have been given opportunities to make contri- 
butions to their own and related professions in the states of this study is not 
fully known. However, all evidence and findings indicate that they did make con- 
tributions in several areas. 

Seventy-one per cent indicated that they had not made any type of contribution 
and four per cent did not answer this question. The majority of the workers re- 
porting contributions stated that they had done so by presenting papers or making 
speeches. Five per cent were in each of these groups. Of the 24 reporting contri- 


butions in these categories, 20 were in social work - all of these were females. 


The number making or participating in studies slightly exceeded four per cent. Seven 


of these studies were concerned with social work, Five females and two males worked 
on studies, 

Nine of the workers prepared articles. Only four of these articles were con- 
cerned with social work, Two were in health, one in education, and two in other 
fields, The nine giving other as their areas of contributions had prepared two re— 
ligious articles, a paper on home safety, a discussion of race relations, and two 
Speeches on race relations. 

Approximately one-third of the workers made two or more contributions. It is 


highly probable that contributions by Negroes to social work and related fields will 


| 
| 
, 
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increase as Negroes secure more education and experience. The opportunities that are 
available to make contributions are important and may profoundly affect the individual's 
productivity. 

The majority of the Negro social workers presenting papers, making speeches, and 
participating in panel discussions did so with high school grasps, college sociology 
classes, and all Negro groups or meetings. Very few opportunities were available to 
do so with interracial groups. Practically all of the articles and studies were con— 


cerned with Negroes or community conditions affecting them. 
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State of Birth of Workers 


The social workers employed in the public welfare programs of these eleven 
states were largely "home grown and developed productso" Ninety-two per cent were 
born in the states included in this study. Louisiana with about 20 per cent and 
North Carolina with 19 per cent constituted over one-third of the workers. Add 
Virginia to this number and these three states produced 52 per cent of the total 
workers. Approximately three per cent were born in Alabama and Arkansas respectively. 

The ratio of Negro social workers employed in public welfare showed very little 
relationship to the total Negro population of these states, according to the 1940 Census. 
Although Mississippi's Negro population accounted for over 50 per cent of its total 
population, only three per cent of the workers were born in this state and less than 
two per cent were employed there. 

The eight per cent coming from other States were from Oklahoma, Maryland, Indiana, 
Vermont, Illinois, Texas, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. One 
worker was born outside of the United States; a female who gave her place of birth 


as the Panama Canal Zone. 


Table 20, State 


State of birth 


POCATs ies eet east ee ee se 


Alabamasccooscccccccecec0ee 
ArkanSaSecoescccceccveeccce 
FlOMiddssesccnccsscectecece 
Georglassccceccescsecscsscse 
Kentuckyeccocsssvcecnescceoss 
LOUISLaNAsseoccncseceeccecs 
Mississipplosscersecesseccss 
North Carolinassccicaaccces 
HGULH Carolina. csccaseeseos 
TENMESSCC. ecssececvrseceseo 
VIPELAIAlveceseese decease eee 


ULHODS cwssac steer woe cceeaes 


of Birth of Workers, by Sex 


Total 
neaeremmenes Male Female 


206 100.0 26 180 


Place of Birth of Workers 


Traditionally the Negro has been a rural dweller, but during the past quarter- 
century he has migrated to the city in increasingly large numbers, Not only has the 


Negro lived in rural areas, but he has engaged predominantly in agricultural pursuits 


to earn his living. 


The Negro social workers of this study, however, do not follow the pattern of 
the general Negro population in respect to place of birth. Over eighty—two per cent 


of the workers in this study were born in urban areas. Five per cent were born on 


farms and more than 12 per cent in non-farm areas, 


Table 21. Place of Birth of Workers, by Sex 
, = Male 

100.0 
170 82.5 23 


Place of birth Female 


OGL 5 eee o 66 6 


PYDan saree ss 0.0.4,0040'6 006s 


9 


Rural area: 


PaTM . «bees 00 040 60.00,46'0 


Non—farMe cvcccccsevscec 


tone worker was born in the Panama Canal Zone. 


The influence of place of birth on the subsequent selection of employment in 
vocational pursuits was not ascertainable from these data. It is safe to assume 


that the workers born and reared in urban areas had more stimulation toward social 


work as a profession than those from rural sections. 
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Table 22, Current Residence of Workers, by Sex 


Total 


rs lee ca 
si 
100.0 


19 


Current Residence 


TOLAlssesstese0n es 


70.9 Bday} 


291 


State, Of (Dbirth.scssesecees 


OLE ceceseesesnceecesves 


The rate of mobility among these workers was relatively small. The data sub— 
mitted by the workers do not substantiate same of the claims that social work is a 
transient profession. 

The states of birth provided satisfactory employment opportunities to the 
workers if current residence is used as a barometer. One hundred and forty-six 
workers were living in their state of birth - 127 females and 19 males — at the time 
of this study. This was more than 70 per cent of the number regentanie Of the 60 
reporting residence in a state other than that of birth, 53 were females and seven 


were males, 
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Ages of Workers 


Over one-half of the workers were under 35 years old during the period these 
data were collected = August 1, 1949 to August 1, 1950. The average (median) age 


of all of the workers was 34.3 years 


Table 23. Ages of Social Workers August 1, 1949 to August 1, 1950, 
by Sex 


Total 


ld 


Ages in years eee ootitent Female 

Totalecccoceevces 180 
20 — Bhecccccccceseccvcccvcce 20 
25 = 2BJeevvccccceceveccccccere 36 
30 — Bhececccccccccscsccceres 43 
35 — BJ ececceccscccscccscecce 29 
LO) — bh ccccccccccccesveccere 25 
L5 — L9ccccccccccccvccccsccce ime 
50 — She ccccccccccvcccevccces g 
5D — DQ ccc cccccercscccceococe 6 
60 and overeeccccccccccccccce 2 


% 
The workers returned their questionnaires during this period. 
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Marital Status and Age of Workers 


It was possible to secure a 100 per cent report on the marital status of this 
group. Over 66 per cent were married. A total of 137 were in this category - 14 
females and 23 males, About 22 per cent were single, while approximately 11 per 


cent were separated, divorced, widowed, or re-married. 


4 
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Table 24. Marital Status of Workers, by Sex 


a Total 


Male 
j timber | Per cont 
100. 0 


Marital status Female 


LOURLD «bo s.sle 6 


Married sesclecscsseseces 114 
TU eog aes aes ese ees ccte s 43 
JEpaAravedivessececeseue 7 
WIGOWCOS Sc clecesesecselce 7 
DIVOTCCEtesicccvaccesane 8 
Re-tharricds..sessesecces 1 


x 
This was the marital status at the time workers sub-— 
mitted information on this item - August 1949 to 
August 1950 


\ 


The most casual reader will observe the disproportionate number of females in 
relation to males in this study. There were approximately seven females to each 
male in the return of questionnaires. This preponderance of females over males is 
the general pattern for social workers in this region and does not have any racial 


Significance. 
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The information that was secured on the age and marital status does not indi- 
cate the reasons many of these individuals were single, married, separated, or di- 
vorced. However, a number of the young single women were recent graduates of 
colleges and professional schools and had not had time or opportunity to marry. 


About 10 per cent of these workers were between the ages of 20=24, 


Table 25. Age and Marital Status of Workers 


Total ee 
ge in years Single |Married | rated | Widowed | Divorced |Re-married 
a Sooo 


ME Heseccccte 
| ere 
| Ce 
| oe 
| Aer 
| - See 
| oe 
(is, ........ 


) and OVELPoocee 
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Number of Children of Married, Divorced, 
Separated and Widowed Workers 

Studies have been made to ascertain the number of children in various social, 
economic, and professional groups, The findings of these studies revealed that in- 
dividuals in the higher levels of our socio-economic order have fewer children than 
those in the lower, This has been the situation with professional and white collar 
workers, The general pattern or trend in this area shows that the higher up the 
socio-economic ladder individuals go and the more "professionalized" they become, 
the smaller their families tend to be, This trend does not appear to have any racial 
aspects, but is influenced by our economic system and cultural patterns, 

Social workers in their occupations are largely concerned with problems of in= 
dividuals and families, The families with large numbers of children are more fre= 
quently found in economic difficulties, Social workers are aware of some of the 
causes of dependency and delinquency that accompany large families in our highly 
industrialized and competitive society. 

With some knowledge and facts relative to the problems of family life, have 
social workers followed the pattern of members of other professions and kept their 
families small? What is the approximate size of the average social worker's family? 
Seventy-three of the workers reported that they did not have children, Of this 
number, 62 were married, one was separated, four were widowed, and six were divorced. 
Slightly over 23 per cent of the workers had one child. Of the 38 in this group, 

33 were married, two separated, two divorced, and one was re-married. Twenty-one 

per cent reported families of two children, Nine per cent had more than two children 
in the family group. In this category, five per cent had three, and three per cent 
had four, The largest number of children was reported by two females = five and six 
children each ~ one was married and the other widowed. 

Over 45 per cent reported they did not have children, It was evident that these 
social workers had relatively small families as the individuals in other professions 


and similar social or economic groups, 


Table 26. Number of Children of Married, Divorced, Separated, 
and Widowed Workers, by Sex 


jldren | 
Number | Per cent M fF M ee Tele ts 


Total... ig ? = - 1 


Deco sccvecees 
TEC, ore evcece 
UP. ccrereerce 
VEcccecscecce 


A Sa 
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Ages of Children of Married, Divorced, Separated, Widowed, 
and Re-married Workers 

Usually the ages of their children influence the employment status of mothers 
in our society. Often mothers are forced to remain at home until their children are 
old enough to take care of themselves, However, the ages and number of children 
also force mothers to enter the labor force, in order to supplement the earnings of 
the fathers, 

One hundred and sixty children were reported by the married, separated, widowed, 
divorced, and re-married workers, Of these, the largest numioer exceeded 16 years of 
age. Over 22 per cent of all the children were in this group. Approximately 53 
per cent of the children were less than six years of age. With such a large number 
of children in this age group, in all probability, some of the females were forced 
to remain at home, It may be safe to assume that the mothers of the older children, 
especially the teen agers, did not encounter as many difficulties in their attempt 
to work. However, in the type of social order in which the workers lived, and in 
the positions they occupied in their respective communities, many of the female 
workers were forced to enter or remain in the labor force to maintain the standard 


of living expected of them as leaders or professional workers. 


| 
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Table 28. Types of Employment of Male Workers! Wives 
Types of employment Number 


Total. ccocscsesserseeessesoee 
Housewifesccccoccosescsers rere seoeseee 
Teachers ceoccscecce sss cecsee0e00000ee 
Social workerceceorccscessrccsess0escce 
Librarian. o6020cec0es 00000000000 060ee0d 


NurSGc sdcovcecccesecessseevessecevseseses 


PF FP F&F Oo @ 


SeamtresSeccesececccecveessosesoeoseove 


Types of Employment of Male Worker$? Wives 


About two-thirds of the wives of the male workers were employed out of the home. 
Of the 15 working out of the home, eight were engaged in the teaching profession 
while four were employed as social workers, The others were employed as seamstress, 
nurse, and librarian, Although there were eight not working out of the home, it is 
safe to assume that they were extremely busy. Seven of the housewives were mothers 
of school or pre-school children. Family responsibilities may have been the reasons 


that these wives remained at home, 


as ee ee ere! ee 
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Employment of Female Workers! Husbands 


Over 86 per cent of the female workers married, separated, widowed, divorced, 
and re-married reported the vocations of their husbands. Twenty per cent of the 
husbands! employment was under the classification of other. Other included a 
pharmacist, tenant farmer, carpenter, bricklayer, chef cook, lawyer, two ministers, 
two tailors, two chauffeurs, a truck driver, two police officers, a boiler roam 
attendant, an apprentice plumber, a plasterer or cement finisher, a seaman, a meat 
packer, an office clerk, a waiter, a material inspector, a circulation manager of 
a weekly newspaper, a cartographic draftsman, a clothes presser, and a freight 
handler, One was unemployed, 

Sixteen per cent of the husbands were employed in the postal service. Nineteen 
of the 22 included in this group were letter carriers or railway clerks, and the 
others were in the janitorial or custodial branches of the service. 

Thirteen per cent of the husbands were engaged in some type of business. These 
business affiliations or activities ranged from self-employment to managerial positions. 
Of the 18 in this category, about one-third were connected with life insurance com- 
panies, One-half of those in business were self-employed. The types of business 
in which they were engaged included owner of a sea~food and poultry markets; operator 
of a pool rooms tavern and liquor store proprietor; service station operator; up- 
holstery shop owner; and cafe operator. 

During the past two decades, the ministry and teaching were the professional 
areas attracting large numbers of Negroes. The husbands of the workers did not 
follow this pattern to any great degree. Twelve per cent were engaged in the teaching 
profession and slightly over ome per cent in the ministry. 

Over six per cent were students enrolled in various types of schools. Another six 
per cent were social workers, doctors and dentists. Three per cent were in the army 
or navy. Thirteen per cent did not submit information relative to the employment 


status or type of vocational pursuits. 
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Part IV 
TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 
IN 
EMPLOYMENT OF NEGRO SOCIAL WORKERS 
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Trends and Existing Conditions Influencing the Employment 
of Negre Social Workers 

Since 1935, attention has been focused on the public welfare program, both in 
the areas of clients or recipients, and personnel. From all indications, the admini-~ 
strators responsible for the selection of personnel and for carrying out the policies 
of the public welfare program have been in the most strategic position to interpret 
trends and existing conditions influencing the employment of Negroes in this field. 
The information submitted by the administrators concerning this aspect of the study 
reflected different shades of opinions, This was to be expected because of the 
differences in backgrounds and personalities of the administrators and their ex- 
periences with workers, 

The opinions of administrators varied from state to state and within the counties 
or cities of these states, In one community, Negro workers had been accepted over 
a period of years and the major problem was to secure qualified workers for the 
available positions. "Acceptance by their own race, i.e. development of a pro=- 
fessional attitude by the social worker, rather than a condeuming one toward persons 
with very low standards of living among their race," was the key according to an 
administrator, In amother nearby community, there was an entirely different point 
of view. "I believe," stated this administrator, "that communities are becoming 
aware that Negro workers are able to improve the services to members of their own 
race." 

The following examples of the value of Negro professional social workers to an 
“Negre social workers are well accepted by 


ageney were given by an administrator: 


our entire staff for their ability and performance of the job. A vacancy now exists 


as supervisor of the Child Welfare Department. Sur case workers were called for a 


eonference and told that they would take turns serving as ‘leader! for a month each 


m o. 4 15 ae 2 B) 4 . 
umbil such time as a supervisor was appointed. The group of white case workers 


: e : ah e sl mamas = the first ‘leader! 
immediately suggested the appointment of a Negro worker as the first ‘leader’ because 


she has the best training and background of experience. She is now supervising both 
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white and Negro child welfare workers on a temporary basis and doing an exceptional 
job. Negro social workers are employed in relation to the percentage of Negro case 
load in the agency." 

Some of the administrators who had been able to use Negro workers successfully 
were not aware of the many difficulties encountered in other communities when the 
employment of Negroes in public welfare departments was proposed. "I believe that 
most departments want and employ Negro case workers where the case load is large 
enough to warrant it," was the opinion of a supervisor. Many social workers and 
administrators wanted more Negro workers. However, a large number of communities 
were in regions where Negroes constitute a large number of the financial assistance 
and service cases and it was impossible to add a member of their group to the staff 
to work with these cases. 

"The members of the Negro Civic Club came to the office and requested a worker. 
I consented and discussed the matter with the county commissioners, who approved it. 
As a result, a Negro worker was employed and has done an excellent job. I believe 
that representative Negro groups could do much to increase the employment of Negro 
social workers," wrote a superintendent of public welfare, 

The need of a study on this aspect of the public welfare program was expressed 
by administrators in North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. A typical 
reflection of this thinking was stated as follows, "I approve of this study and am 
pleased to state that the value of all Negro workers in this county is appreciated." 

"As superintendent of public welfare," one administrator advised, "I know 
that we should have a Negro worker on our staff; however, I also know that in view of 
community attitudes regarding the public welfare program and in view of the racial 
relationships, that it would be detrimental to the program and most hard for a worker 
if one were employed. In looking into the future, we think that unless there is a 
continued mounting friction between the races that within the next few years there are 


possibilities of employing a Negro worker." 
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Another administrator offered some excellent suggestions that should be of 


. value te the field of social work and to all social workers. "The recruitment of 


students from the various colleges to sehools of social work to qualify for the po~ 
sitions as openings are made should be carried on continuously," she believed. Two 
characteristics which she thought were needed by Negro social workers were more de= 
pendability and better assumption of responsibility. Neither of these characteristics 
is peculiarly racial and both are desirable traits for all professional social workers 
if they are to perform efficiently and effectively. 

In a county where ome Negro social worker has been employed, the administrator 
expressed her belief as follows: "This study might result in more Negroes preparing 


° 


to do social work in which event I believe they should be carefully placed so that no 


1 
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rejection of them would ever cccur to retard a worker that might prove good for Negroes 


of the right background and attitudes, 

Another administrator's thinking was different from some of the others. "The 
employing of more Negro workers," she believes, “will do more than anything else to 
prove to the community the value of services rendered by these workers." 

One county director has not been confronted by any preblems in employing pro- 
fessional Negro social workers because they are accepted by the community. However, 
it has not been possible to employ Negro clerical workers, 

Two county directors in the same state had diverse opinions on Negro workers, 
One believed that "on the whole the Negro worker does not seem as cooperative and am- 
bitious in reading, in speaking, and interpreting her work as white workers." The 
other indicated a recognition and awareness of some of the problems confronting the 
workers and of what could be done to help. “Most of the difficulties which arise in 
connection with Negro workers would be over-come by the employment of trained Negro 
workers." 

Many administrators expressed opinions that Negroes should be responsible for 


the total adjusting process. They doubted that training would solve all problems of 
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adjustment; however, they recognized that white workers need to understand the poi 


of view of Negro professional workers and clients. 


Three county superintendents in one of the states included in the study threw 


v 
light on this area of the study. Two were high in their praise for Negro workers and 
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believed that they should be increased in their communities, Both had urban centers) 
as their county seats. Another iipeeinbenten® this one located in a predominantly . 
rural area with the largest incorporated municipality having a total population of 
less than 5,000, gave insight to the problems that confronted a Negro worker, "The | 
community attitude toward the workers in. this agency has been one of pride, in that 
they were one of the first counties to have a Negro professional worker. However, 
they did not recognize her at all as a professional worker." 

In two large urban communities where Negro workers were employed, the problems 
enumerated by the superintendents were not as great. These superintendents ex- 
pressed belief that there is an increasing awareness of the need of Negro workers 
and made positive suggestions to this effect. "The excellent work of Negroes in 
public welfare positions," wrote one, "should be better known to those agencies not 
now employing them, I believe there is a definite increase in local opinion as to 
their employment and any opinions of local administrators to the contrary are 
probably much exaggerated. If any occasion arises, I shall be glad to be used as 
a reference as to the successful use of Negro workers in our agency." 

In the other county, where a Negro social worker has only been employed ey 
1947, the superintendent held this point of view: "We have found the employment 
of a Negro worker very satisfactory. We feel that it has increased the interest 
on the part of the Negroes in the public welfare program, Also we feel that the 
service rendered by the Negro case worker is excellent and the relationship existing 
between the case worker and her clients is on a sound basis. We hope, when appro- 


priations are more adequate, to add a Negro child welfare case worker to our staff." 
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Very few of the administrators referred to the number of. Negro workers in re~ 
lationship to the tee of clients and other members of the staff, but one super- 
visor contributed information on a unique practice in her county. "We are pleased 
to report that there are more Negro case workers in our department according to case 
load of Negro clients than white, Please note seven Negro workers with a case load 
of 2,988 colored clients compared with eight white workers with a case load of 4,585 
white clients. For 13 years, the staff has been composed of both white and colored 
workers. There exists a wonderful relationship. There has been no friction." 

The number of administrators submitting information that revealed positive trends 
in employment of Negro social workers in their communities was encouraging. From 
all indications, there has been and continues to be an interest in the increased use 


of Negro social workers in a large number of the public welfare departments. 


Trends in The Employment of Negroes in Public Welfare 
Where They Have Been and Are Currently Employed 
Employment opportunities for Negroes in the social welfare field have increased 
since 1935. The establishment of the Federal Social Security program has influenced 
this trend. The social work profession for a number of years has provided one of the 
fields of employment for the Negro college graduate. In some regions of the country, 
a large and influential section of the leadership in social welfare has been con— 


nected with private social work programs and agencies. In the South, the opportuni- 


ties for Negroes to participate in private social work agencies and programs have not 
been as numerous as in other regions. Since 1935, there has been a consistent in- 
crease in the number of Negroes employed in the public welfare program of this region 

The data on the employment trends of Negroes in public welfare are significant. 
Of the 63 administrative units returning questionnaires, only 18 indicated that the 
possibilities of employing Negroes had been discussed. Thirty=three had not discusse 
this and 11 did not report on this item. 

For the group discussing this situation, the reactions varied. About one-half 
of the group approved the use of Negroes. A sample of a cross-section of the group 
reporting on this item revealed that a large number of the communities were receptive 
to increasing the professional Negro staff or replacing ex-workers. 

An administrator of a county department of public welfare stated: "I have dis- 
cussed the matter recently with the administrators of the Red Cross and Travelers 
Aid Program, At present, however, it is not contemplated that either of these agen- — 
cies will employ Negro social workers in the immediate future. The Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. have Negro branches which employ Negro workers. The local Juvenile Court 
has a Negro probation officer and the County Board of Education employs a Negro 
attendance officer." 

In another community where a Negro had been employed prior to the study, the 
administrator believed that the community fully accepts professional Negro workers. 


Many are used in nursing and school attendance fields, but there seems to be none in 
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the community trained for social work. Two private agencies have Negro social workers 
who have no social work education, but have acquired in-service training. One Negro 
medical school worker was employed at a health clinic for her group, After she re- 
signed, there was no attempt to secure a trained replacement for her. 

Negroes have been employed in only one county department of public welfare in 
Arkansas, A Negro was invited to attend board meetings to represent the group. The 
administrator in this county stated, "about one year ago, the county board believed 
that the number of Negro workers was adequate. However, the same attitude was ex- 
pressed once previously, but when a trained worker was available, the group asked for 
her assignment." There have been three workers employed in this department for the 
past few years and-a stenographer, 

Negro social workers have been employed in five communities in Florida, According 
to the information supplied by the State Director of Personnel, who is responsible for 
approving all personnel, professional Negro personnel has been accepted in all of these 
communities excepting one, There have been discussions relative to the increasing of 
the total number in three of these areas. 

Georgia has one of the largest Negro populations in the United States. The 
largest number of Negro workers has been employed in this state. However, it was not 
possible to secure data from two of the five counties where they had been employed. 
According to the information that was available, about thirty-five or more Negro 
workers were employed in the two departments not supplying data for the period of 
this study. All three of the county directors, where Negroes had been employed, re- 
ported satisfactory performance of Negro workers. The following statement reflects 
some of their opinions: "The employment of Negroes as social workers meets with the 
approval of this community." 

In another community, the prediction was advanced that, "we expect to continue 
the practice of employing Negro social workers. It is felt that the Negro worker is 


more effective with his own race than the white worker." 
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There were numerous other opinions expressed by administrators and supervisors 


in the departments where Negroes had been and are currently employed in North Carolin 
The majority of them were encouraging for the future employment of Negroes. 

"They are good in the social work field as they have so much interest in the wel 
fare of their people," was the conclusion reached by a case work supervisor in a 
large county department of public welfare. 

A case work supervisor in a branch office lists the reasons Negro social workers 
should be used and the number increased whenever possible: 

"lL. They are needed by their Paonia 

"2, They need to be given employment in the profession; 

"3, They understand their people, therefore, are able to 
do a better job." 

The majority of the communities where Negroes had been employed indicated a 
favorable reaction. Several of the predominantly rural and thickly populated counties 
cited problems in this area. A county superintendent expressed the need for a Negro 
social workers; however, she was concerned about the welfare of the worker, The mores 
would make it difficult for the person to hold professional standing in the community. 

From the communities where Negroes have been employed as professional social 
workers in the public welfare program, the predominant opinions, whenever they were 
discussed, were that the group made good workers and their number should be increased. 
It was generally accepted, where Negroes had been employed, that they had a better 
understanding of the problems of their group and were able to do more with them. 

The use of citizen boards in the administration of public welfare has been part 
of the program for a number of years. If the question of increasing the number of 
Negro workers were to be given serious consideration, the thinking and attitudes of th 
local boards of public welfare would be important because of the influence exerted 
upon the program. In practically all of the states of this study, the local board has 
the authority and responsibility for selecting the administrator who recommends or 


selects other personnel submitted through the merit system. 
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The question was raised with the administrators whether the increasing or replacing 
of Negro social workers had been discussed with the board. There were forty-three re- 
plies to this question. Twenty—five had not discussed this matter with their boards, 
while the remaining eighteen had done so, The reactions of the boards varied. The 
majority of those discussing this matter were in favor of increasing the number of 
Negro workers. The county director in one state stated: "Yes, there has been some 
discussion of this matter, The board has invited a representative from the Negro 
community to 'sit in! on board meetings. During the year (1949) the representative 
did not attend meetings regularly. She is a teacher in the public schools. When an 
alternate was requested, she wished to continue trying to serve." 

The State Director of Personnel through districts and local boards had been re- 
sponsible for discussion and consideration of Negro personnel in Tennessee. Considerable 
attention was given to the increasing of Negro workers in areas where they were needed. 
As a result of these discussions, the employment of several Negro workers was approved 
in this state when additional funds became available for administrative purposes. 

The three county directors reporting on this question from Georgia stated that 
their boards and communities approved the employment of Negro professional social workers. 

"The board is of the opinion that Negro and white public welfare workers should 
be employed in relation to the Negro and white case load of the agency, This has not 
always been possible, due to the difficulty in securing qualified Negro workers," ad- 
vised one administrator. 

In one of the counties of this same state where its second largest city is located, 
the director had this to report: "Yes, the matter has been discussed with the board. 
The Negro case load has increased to such an extent that it is recognized that an 
additional worker is needed. As soon as a suitable person can be found, she will be 
employed." 

In another county of this state, the director revealed, "The board was unanimous 
in their thinking that Negroes are doing an acceptable job and that the number should 


be increased." 
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In Louisiana, Negroes had been employed in two parishes, The administrator in 


one parish believed that the poard did not have any reactions to the employment of 


Negroes in the public welfare prograi. All of the Negroes employed in this state 


were located in this parish excepting one. A single worker was employed in another 


7 
parish of this state. This worker had resigned prior to this study. The local board — 


believed that the community was not ready at this time to replace the Negro worker 
who had been previously employed. 

North Carolina has employed Negroes in various public agencies and departments. 
The replies of superintendents of public welfare relative to the increasing of Negro © 
social workers on their staffs revealed a variation of opinions. 

In another county, the superintendent discussed the possibilities of increasing 
the number of Negro workers with the members of the welfare board. This discussion 


resulted in the addition of a child welfare worker, 


Two of the counties in this state reflected problems in this area. A predominant 
rural county with Negroes constituting over 65 per cent of the total population had 
used four Negro workers at various times. The last Negro worker had resigned to ac— 
cept a better position. The board did not think the community was ready to accept a 
replacement at this time. 

In another rural community where Negroes constitute approximately 50 per cent of 
the population, the superintendent believed that the matter had been discussed; how- 
ever, she thought it inadvisable to ask any trained specialized worker to take the 
position previously filled by a Negro worker because of community and staff attitudes 

In a county where Negroes were employed for a short period of time, the superin- 
tendent discussed the matter with the board and was advised that "competent Negro 
workers can do a better job with Negro clients than white workers." 

The director of a county department of public welfare in Virginia had discussed 
this matter with the board. An agreement had been reached that the single Negro 


worker was all that they could employ at present because of limited office space. 
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"Because of the success of the employment of the Negro social workers on this 
staff, the board would be pleased to employ others, The county has approximately 
50 per cent Negro population and Negro social workers have been of value," stated 
another county administrator, 

A city superintendent's board was favorable to an increase in Negro workers if 
the personnel could be found. 

According to the information supplied by administrators, the future possibili- 
ties of increasing the number or replacing those Negro workers who have resigned were 
not too encouraging, The reasons that were given for the administrators! replies re- 
vealed that there was a need for more interpretation to board members and the general 
communities relative to the value of Negro social workers for Negro caseloads on 


the staffs of public welfare departments, 
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Experiences of Administrators, Directors, and Supervisors 
With Negro Social Workers Who Were Unsatisfactory 

Traditionally, Negroes have been employed to teach their children in the public 
school system and preach in their churches in the South. During the past quarter 
century, the numbers of doctors, lawyers, dentists, and nurses has increased. From 
nothing to much may be the terminology applied to the increase in employment of Ne= 
groes in the Agricultural mecha toa Service as farm and home demonstration agents. 
Social work, especially public welfare, has developed largely during the times of 
economic depression and adversity when the. American people have extended programs of 


social welfare as part of good and necessary government o 


In the period following the 1929 depression, the emergency relief era of the earl 
30's, Negroes were used in the social welfare field at el ce Pulte all levels. Howeve 
with the enactment of Social Security legislation in 1935, the organization and admini 
stration of the public welfare program was substantially changed to include more activ 
participation by state and local governments. The changes in financing the program re 
sulted in a reduction of personnel. 

Negroes were among the first to feel the impact of these changes in the area of 
employment. Negroes have not been used in proportion to the number of their group 
receiving financial assistance and service from the public welfare program in the 
states of this study. When they have been used, it has been as case workers or 
practitioners in county departments as there have not been sufficient numbers of Negro 
workers employed to open up opportunities.in supervisory or administrative areas. A 
few have reached supervisory positions, others have been used as consultants at the 
State level. 

In an attempt to determine whether their services were satisfactory or unsatis-— 
factory, many aspects of the total situation should be given serious consideration. 


It is almost an impossibility to secure objective data in this area. 
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It is conservative to state that the adjustment of Negro social workers to the 
administrators or supervisors, other members of the staff, clients and Negro leaders 
of the community influence their tenure and the addition of other Negro workers, 

According to the information submitted by the sixty-three administrators, directors, 
superintendents, and supervisors, there were only seven Negro social workers who were 
unsatisfactory. Five did not answer this question. The remainder of the group indi- 
cated the Negro workers had been satisfactory. Several administrators or supervisors 
advised that the Negro social workers had been very satisfactory. They answered this 
question with enthusiasm and much praise of their workers. 

The reasons that the Negro social workers were satisfactory shed some light on 
their performances in specific areas, In the performance of duties, over two-thirds 
of the administrators, submitting information on this item, believed that Negro social 
workers were satisfactory. Two did not submit data on this item because they had not 
been on the job long enough to evaluate the workers. The ability of the workers to 
work with other members of the staff was answered in the affirmative by fifty-one of 
the administrators. Fifty of the workers enjoyed excellent relations with their clients 
and were able to work successfully with them, Forty~nine workers were able to develop 
and effect good community relationships and in only seven instances were there same 
doubts. The workers were able to make contributions that were considered satisfactory 
and beneficial to the agency. These were in various agency and community welfare 
meetings and in the promotion of race relations. 

If a Negro worker who is brought into a program as a pioneer is unable to create 
a satisfactory working relationship with the administrator, supervisor, client, com~ 
munity in general, and Negro leadership, the possibility of continuing his or her en= 
ployment or of adding more Negro workers will usually diminish. Often these conditions 
put the Negro worker on the proverbial 'spot'. When the number of Negro workers em- 
ployed in this region during the period of this study is considered, the total number 
who proved unsatisfactory, according to the information supplied by their superior 


officers, was relatively smali. Three workers were unable to perform their duties in 


a satisfactory method and to maintain the standards of the agency. Usually the worke 
who was unable to develop a satisfactory relationship with clients, also had difficul 
in working with other staff members and creating good Sereice relations with the 
general community. 

A county director in one state reported that two untrained Negro social workers 
had not proved satisfactory. This statement was made on the basis of their perfor= 
mance of duties, These workers resented supervision and were sensitive. In another 
county the general thinking of the staff and community about the Negro worker was "sh 
is highly respected and of real value to the agency, but she is too race-conscious." 

In a predominantly rural county, the superintendent reported haying had one unsat 
factory worker. She gave two reasons for the worker not proving satisfactory - inabi 
or refusal to learn to drive a car, and rejection by clients, 

Another county superintendent reported two workers who were unable successfully 
‘a pass the merit examinations. A general statement was made about Negro workers by 
this administrator: "They (Negro workers) were not consistent and were unable to ca 
heavy responsibility." 

Three counties in another state had some experiences in which they considered Negr 
social workers not satisfactory. In one county, the complaints were the inability of 
the worker to perform her duties and the refusal to take supervision, Along with thes 
complaints, she was not reliable and did not have the ability to do the job. 

A superintendent had this to say of the experiences of her agency with Negro soci 
workers, ‘We have had a total of four Negro social workers, two were highly satisfact 
and two were not. The attitude of one of the workers was that of punishment. The oth 
worked nicely with clients, but was not liked by the leaders of her own race. She 
took no interest in comnunity activities and was not friendly with community leaders.” 

The Negro social workers employed im two of the three positions in another state 
proved satisfactory. In one, the worker was not satisfactory, according to her superi 
officer because, "relations with clients were not good. Most of her clients preferr 


white case workers. On many occasions, clients would come into the office requesting 
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that they be reassigned to white workers, They wouid also ask verification on 
policies that had been explained to them by the Negro worker, They appeared to lack 
eonfidence in a worker of their own race, in spite of the white workers! efforts to 
instill this confidence in them," 

A State director of a public welfare program gave the reason for one Negro social 
worker not being satisfactory: “Inability tc work with other members of the staff 
and general community relations." The director reflected objective thinking when he 
advised that "this is net due to racial differences, but to personality of worker. 

The other workers have been satisfactory in all areas." 

A county director who had employed several Negro workers had difficulty with only 
one. This worker's difficulties were in the areas of community relations and inability 
to work harmoniously with other members of the staff. Her work history revealed this 
same pattern in other agencies. This administrator also gave additional information: 
"My observation of Negro workers is that one of their outstanding weaknesses is the 
lack of objectivity. They have a greater tendency to over-identify with clients than 
do white workers. It seems difficult for them to translate the abstract to the concrete. 
Their case recording is more highly colored by their emotions and responses than white 
workers," 

In the only county in Arkansas where Negro workers had been employed, the admini~- 
strator had only one who was not satisfactory. According to the county director, "She 
was unable to use the opportunity. The freedom of the job was abused. Her personality 
was punitive.” 

As to be expected, some Negro workers did not prove satisfactory in all areas of 
the job. This situation usually existed where a large number of individuals were em- 
ployed. The reasons cited by the superintendents, administrators, and supervisors 
for unsatisfactory service are problems which may be found among any group of social 
workers where same of the persons employed are not suited to that type of employment. 

There has been considerable discussion concerning the attitudes of Negro clients 


toward Negro workers. Numerous theories have been advanced relative to the efficacy 
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of both white and colored workers in working with Negro clients. Gloria Bruce Witbeck, 
studying 34 cases selected from the a gees on ae files of five Negro social workers in 
1945 in two districts of the Family Service Bureau of United ia cieie ds Chicago, Illino: 
discovered that most of the clients liked their Negro workers. Their opinion was that 
they had been kind and helpful to them. The clients fell into three groups regarding 
racial preferences, Most of the clients preferred having a Negro case worker, They 


feit that a member of their own race was more Likely to be sympathetic toward their 


situation and have more interest in helping them, Eleven of the clients were indifferen 


to the race of the case worker, They felt that individual personality and not race was 

4 
the important factor in the case work relationship. On the whole, this latter group was 
a 


4 


younger than the first group of clients, had lived longer in the North and had gone 


farther in school, There was only one client who said that he preferred having a white 
case worker, He based this preference on an experience which he had with a Negro case 

worker in a public assistance agency. He described the case work relationship with the | 
Negro case worker at the United Charities as being a satisfactory one. He believed that 
She was an exception. He felt that usually white case workers are more considerate of 

their clients, 

The findings of this study indicate that it is impossible to generalize about the 
attitude of Negro clients toward Negro case workers. Case workers of both races must 
not only have knowledge of certain universal experiences common to all people, but must 
also be aware of the pressures encountered by the Negro as a member of & minority group. 

The majority of the Negro social workers who had been empleyed in the public welfa 
program of these states have been satisfactory. As in other grow ups, there have been 
some who were unable to make satisfactory adjustments to other workers , etientel and 


the general community. Their failures were based on personality difficulties. The 
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number of Negro clients expressing a preference for white social workers over Negro 
workers indicates some progress in this area. It also refutes the claims of same 
individuals that Negro clients generally prefer white workers. Over three-fourths of 
the administrators indicated that Negro social workers were satisfactory, doing good 


work, and were of real value to the agency and its program. 


Some Reasons Negroes Have Not Been Employed as Professional Workers 
in Selected Commnities 


An attempt was made to ascertain some of the reasons that Negroes were not em 
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ployed in professional positions, in selected communities where they constitute a 
large per cent of the recipients of financial assistance, services of the welfare de— 
partments, and of the total population, One hundred and fifty-six questionnaires were 
sent to city, county, and state administrators requesting information relative to the 
reasons Negroes had not been employed in professional capacities with public welfare 
departments, A total of 284 answers were given in return by these administra 


The reason given most often for not employing Negroes was the inadequacy of physica 


De 


facilities (Table 30). This reason constituted 21 per cent of the total answers sub— ; 
A) 
mitted. Community reactions, relations, and general attitudes that were not conducive 


to the employment of Negro social workers also ranked high, constituting 18 per cent 


of the total reasons, Slightly over 16 per cent of the reasons were listed under other 
which included whether the need of a colored worker had been discussed. The geographic 
distribution of clients in a camunity which made the employment of a Negro worker too 
expensive accounted for 13 per cent of the reasons, 

Negroes not applying to the departments was also cited by several administrators 
as their reasons for not having employed them, Three administrators had never had 
Negroes referred to them by the merit systems of their states. The size of the staff 
and small case loads of Negro recipients were reported as reasons why it was not ae 
or feasible to use Negro social workers in several states, , 

The possibilities of employing Negro professional social workers, it would seen, 
have been considered by administrators in welfare departments in practically all of the 
states; however, the absence of qualified members of the group was to some extent re= 


sponsible for their limited employment, 


Table 30, Reasons Negro Professional Social Workers Have 


Not Been Employed in the Public Welfare Program 
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Physical facilities, i.e., office space, lo= 
cation of department, were not conducive to the 
employment of a Negro social workereccocvcec0000000 


Community reactions, relations, and general 
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ment of a Negro social worke?ooo0000e00000006000000 


Geographic distribution of clients would make 
the employment of a Negro social worker too 
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Appropriations for administration would not per~ 
mit the employment of a Negro social workeYroooccoce 


Preference for white social workers indicated by 
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No budgeted position that could have been filled 
by a Negro WOPKE? o 0 00000000000000000000600000000000 


A Negro social worker desired, but had not been 
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Aithough administrators cited numerous reasons for not employing Negre social 


~ 


workers, it is important to consider whether the opportunity te do so presented itself, 
A frequent reason given by administrators was that they had not received an application 
rom an eligible Negro sociai worker (Table 31). The need of a Negro social worker had 
not been called to the attention of the administrator in a large proportion of the 
counties. During the past decades, Negross have become more articulate throughout 
the country regarding participation in practically all programs or activities that 
vitally affect them, but this does not seem to be the situation in the public welfare 


program of the South. The fact that Negro citizens of the community have not requested 


a worker accounted for 21 per cent of the reasons submitted by the administrators. 


Name 
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No application from an ear ter Negro 
S 1, worker has been PECCLVCEssccoooscoecos00e 


The need of a Negro social worker has not 
been PLESENT CA 6 0 0000000000000000000000000000008 


The Negro citizens of the community have 
not requested a WOPKE?P s 000600000000600000000600 


The possibility of the employment, of a Negro 
social worker has never been considered. .cooccec 
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Methods te Improve Employment Opportunities 
of Workers 
The merit systems designate specific practices and procedures in the selection of 
personnel and require minimum qualifications, However, the request for personnel 
usually arise with the administrators. The local administrators occupy a strategic 
position in the selection of personnel for the local agencies. Because of their po= 


Sition, an attempt was made to secure the thinking or reactions of this group relative 


to some methods that may be used to improve employment opportunities for Negro social 
worker's. 

In Alabama, the director of a county department of public welfare stated that "the 
employment of Negro social workers is acceptable in this community, It is my feeling 

that if =e trained social workers were available they would be employed in various 
programs in this camnunity." 

Another director in this state indicated that "my personal opinion is that employ— 
ment for any professional Negro workers will be improved only as the Negro population 
itself has more acceptance of their own professionally trained Negroes, White professional 
people (doctors, lawyers, etc.) are often sought and used in preference to Negro pro~- 
fessional people by their own group. Im addition, because of the prevailing customs and 
mores, it seems that the best employment opportunities for a trained Negro worker are in 
the fields where separate branches of service are offered, such as colored clinics, 
schools, recreation centers, housing units, ete. Any business (store, agency, or a tax 
assessor's office) serving both white and colored people within the same facility usually 
finds it more expedient and economical to employ workers who can serve both groups." 

A county director in Arkansas recoamnended more professionally trained, mature and 

“practical workers. "This, along with more interpretation of advantages by boards and 
other workers, would improve employment opportunities for Negre social workers in this 
_sounty and state." 
A child welfare consvltant, in a district composed of a number of counties, has this 


‘point of views "The Negro case load in my district of 15 counties would not justify 
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additional. personnel dealing with one race of people. Tne Negro social worker could 
be used more effectively in a public relations position to make known available child 
welfare services to the Negro people, thus increasing the service." 

Another child welfare consultant revealed that “our white child welfare workers 


need to give fuller interpretation of our services to Negroes (where we have no 


Negro workers), Officials and leaders need to learn that the same problems found 
in the other races are found among Negro children - we do not talk enough about 
them. Leaders in the Negro community mast be aroused regarding the limitation of 
facilities for Negro children, Negro leaders need to be more vocal about this and 
white social workers can interpret more in this area." 

Still another administrator cited the role of Negro leaders in improving the em- 
ployment opportunities for workers in a specific community: "The Negro worker was 
placed in this community because the Negroes asked for one. If they would do that 
in other communities, I think it would improve employment opportunities." 

Two field supervisors reporting from districts where the majority of Negro workers 
were emploved favored the advancement of Negroes to higher positions in the organi~ ! 
gation of the program of their state and in more civic activities as means of improving 
their employment opportunities, "Accepting the Negroes in more civic activities and 
employing social workers in all county offices of the state to service Negro cases, 
as they have a better understanding cf the problems of their own race," was considered 
one of the best approaches by an administrator, 

In a county where a Negre worker had beem empleyed, the director who assumed the 
position after the Negro worker had left made this observation: "it appears from past 
experience that it would be better to have Negroes employed first by their own racé | 
in such positions as supervisors of play~ground projects, sponsored by churches or 
other organizations, in order for them to develop confidence ‘in their own race. Most 
Negroes it: this section have an innate distrust of other Negroes, especially those who 


have a superior position. Before they could be successful in a social work program, 
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their own people must accept them as being capable of leadership and this should be 
demonstrated so that there is 4 gradual growth of acceptance and not a feeling that 
an undesirable leader has been forced on underprivileged people," 

it has been cited that in North Carolina more counties have employed Negroes than 
in any other state. These counties were located in all sections of the state and several 
were predominantly rural, The superintendents offered a variety of suggestions as to 
the methods to be used to improve the employment opportunities for Negroes in social 
work, A civic organization was responsible for the employing of a Negro worker in 
one county. This organization requested a Negro social worker in the department due 
to the large Negro population in the county. The request was approved by the superin- 
tendent and After discussing it with the County Commissioners, it was decided to try 
a Negro worker, This worker did such a good job and was so well received by the other 
staff members and the people in the community that the superintendent does not feel that 
he has a complete staff without a Negro worker. 

"Improved basic education would improve employment opportunities for Negroes in 
public welfare," advocated another superintendent. 

"Mere education of the public of the need for Negro workers among the Negro groups 
and more interpretation of the need for Negro workers with clients of their own race, 
along with a recognition of their professional worth," were the areas needing special 
attention in the community of a superintendent who appeared to be well informed about 
local attitudes, 

The need of a program of interpretation to other agencies of the satisfactory reo 
sults achieved by Negro social workers was the focus suggested by one superintendent, 
"If other agencies not using Negro workers could know more specifically how successful 
their use is, it would probably stimulate employment opportunities." 

To improve employment opportunities for Negroes in the professional social work 
category in the public welfare program in South Carolina, a county director offered 


some concrete and practical suggestions: "An in-service program for those interested 
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in specializing in social work; a child welfare worker in-training program for 
Negroes as part of the state department of public welfare personnel training pro- 


gram; opportunities to meet together as a group of professional workers to discuss 


mutual problems; an educational process with special emphasis on respect for personalj 


irrespective of class and race." 


"An increase in the use of local departments of public welfare by college depart— 


ments of social science," was suggested by a Tennessee county director. She cited 
how a recognized college for Negroes used the agency as a laboratory for sociology 
students. "This college placed a senior student in this agency to serve an intern 
ship for one semester." The director believed this was a stimulating experience 
poth to the student and agency. As a result of the experience, the student hopes 
to go into public welfare work. 

The responsibility of improving the employment opportunities of Negroes in the 
public welfare program is placed on the group by one director. She believes that, 
"Better community leadership among the Negroes currently employed would help." 

A large number of the administrators did not answer this question and not too 
many who did answer made suggestions or recommendations that would be of assistance 
in the formulating of a program to improve employment opportunities. Several ex- 
cellent suggestions were made that should be given serious consideration; however, 
Negro social workers and leaders should become more active and articulate, in- 
service training programs by welfare departments should be developed, the agencies 
should assume more responsibility in recruitment and training programs, and there 
should be more interpretation of the program as it relates to Negroes, These were 


the most positive suggestions made, 
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Trends in Communities Where Negroes Have Never Been Euployed 


Administrators of public weifare programs, which had never employed Negroes, were 
asked to interpret the predominant opinions concerning this situation in their communic 
ties. The majority of these attitudes or opinions were not favorable or conducive to 
the employment of Negroes, One director cited the use of Negroes with the county board 
of education in a supervisory position and the employment of county farm and home demon= 
stration agents. She did not believe that there would be unfavorable reactions if a 
Negro were employed in the welfare department. 

"The general attitudes of the pub plic are against the employment of a Negro,” wrote 
another county director, 

A welfare worker acting as county director believed: “Attitudes are rather 
favorable as far as the social workers in our office are concerned. If the colored 
workers can work successfully with their own race, other workers would be agreeable, 

It is doubtful that the community as a whole would accept it, also our colored clients 
seem happier with their white social workers," 

From another county came this opinions "We do not believe that there would be any 
unfavorable opinions as our Local Health Bacaieie en catine had for over a period of years 
a Negro Public Health Nurse (the first in the state)" 

Another county director wrote: "Several years ago, I discussed the possibilities 
of employing a Negro child welfare worker, At this time, we did not have a white child 
welfare worker, so it was decided that we should have a white worker before we secured 
a Negro worker, However, in my opinion, I do not think we need a Negro child welfare 
worker as we are not having many juvenile delinquents," 

"This matter has not reached the discussion stage with our board," advised another 
director in this state. "My opinion is that the board is not ready to employ Negroes 
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shoud one become available, However, the board would fall in iime with a state plan 


pt 


for this." 
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"The only discussion we have had concerning the use of Negro social workers with 
the board, members were unanimously opposed to the idea," was the interpretation of 
a superintendent in North Carolina. Three other county superintendents in North 
Carolina reporting on this matter revealed discussions that were favorable to the use 
of Negroes with modifications: 


1, "There was a general recognition of the right of a minority group to have pro= 


portional employment. There was an attitude on the part of same interested individual 


that it would be more appropriate for Negroes to be served by Negro workers." 


2, "The matter has not been brought up outside an occasional welfare board meeting 


There were not any objections from the welfare board members." 


3, "I showld think that there has not been enough discussion to warrant saying tha 


opinion is either favorable or unfavorable, J believe, if our Negro citizens continue 
+9 talk to county commissioners about a Negro social worker, eventually a position i 
be set up." 

Another county reported the only unfavorable reactions toward Negro workers were 
based on the small case load and the geographic distribution of Negro clients. 

Negro leaders reflected an interest in several counties in the enployment possibi-. 
lities for members of their group. They had taken an active part in attempting to 
encourage the placement of Negro personnel with the welfare departments. A county 
superintendent explained: "Some Negro leaders have felt that a Negro worker could 
secure more definite information from Negro clients than white workers. Other Negro 
‘leaders feel that Negroes prefer a white worker, The Board of County Commissioners 
has expressed approval of employment of Negro worker if physical conditions were 
available and at such time that increases would be made in staff to permit such em- 
ployment." 

Two interested Negroes wrote to a board requesting that Negro social workers be 


employed im a specific county. The board went into their request very theroughiy and 


considered it at two different meetings. From the discussions, it appeared that the © 
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board was willing to employ qualified Negro workers, But after thorough considerati 


it was decided that the staff and community were not yet ready to accept Negroes in 
this capacity. The problem of space. and stenographic time also entered into this 
decision. 

The personnel director of the Florida State Welfare Board has developed a system 
of calling to the attention of the District Directors the availability of Negro sociai 
workers so that they may be considered for employment in the counties, Whenever a 
Negro social worker makes application for employment through the State Personnel Office 
or successfully passes the merit examination, the District Directors are notified. 

As a result of this procedure, the employment of Negro social workers has been dis— 
cussed in all twelve of the Florida administrative districts and the counties in these 
districts wheré'large Negro populations are located, According to the information 
submitted by the administrators, supervisors and others, Florida's method is conducive 
to the focusing of more attention on the discussion of the employment possibilities of 
Negro social workers than is found in the other states of this study. 

Except in a few counties and in the large urban centers, there were not enough 
Negroes in the Kentucky case loads to warrant Negro workers in this state. A field 
worker who had supervision of the training of the local field staff with three county 
districts, but had no responsibility other than making recommendations on an efficiency 
or performance basis for continued and advanced employment, threw light on this subject. 
She advised that the predominant opinions concerning the employment of Negroes were 
"favorable, but limited funds require heavy case loads and the geographic distri- 
pution of our Negro clients would prohibit the expense of employing a Negro social 
worker, To our knowledge, no request has ever been made by the Negro clients for a 
Negro worker." 

Five Mississippi county directors gave varied interpretations of the opinions in 
their communities. The employment of Negro social workers in the public welfare pro- 
gram had been discussed in one of these counties and the reaction was unfavorable, 

The community's reactions and attitudes, along with the Negro's supposed distrust of 


members of his own race, were given as the reasons that a Negro worker could not be 
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considered for employment. Three of the directors had not discussed this subject 
with anyone in the community, It had been discussed with the members of the staff 
and they indicated that a Negro worker would be acceptable. One of the workers based 
her belief on the reception accorded to a Negro trainee connected with the local 
heaith department. 

“Negroes are very suspicious of each other where money is concerned. We do not 
believe our Negroes would willingly accept a Negro social worker cr give one the 
necessary information regarding their income," was the statement made by a director. 
This, and similar statements indicate some of the stereotype thinking that continues 
to prevail in the South in some quarters relative to the Negro's relationships with 
other members of his group. 

As in the other states where more than one administrator submitted data on this 
subject, there were variations of opinions in Louisiana. 

“We have sufficient staff and applicants to handle the job and do not see where 


anything could be gained by employing a Negro.” 


tNegro clients have expressed their preference for white social workers, and there 
are hostile community reactions and attitudes toward the employment of Negro workers 
in this department, as well as inadequate physical facilities." 


Another individual in Louisiana stated, "The present opinion is neither favorable 


or unfavorable, but would be determined by the advantages or disadvantages to the 


client, agency, and community through the employment of Negro social workers." This 
is one of the few directors in the study calling attention to the welfare or advantage 
to the Negro clients, 

if the information submitted by the individuals who have some responsibility or 
who exert, influence upon the selection of personnel in these states is a true re= 
fiection of the predominant opinions that were prevalent at the time of the study, 


the employment opportunities for Negroes in these states are not encouraging. 
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Problems Confronting Workers 


Administrators, personnel directors, and others were given opportunities to indi- 
cate the problems arising from the employment of Negroes in public welfare. Since 
these problems so vitally affected the workers, they were also requested to note some 
of the problems which confronted them in the securing of employment in the public 
welfare program, The information submitted by the workers was based on their ex~ 
periences and opinions. As might be expected, there were various opinions reflecting 
the personalities and adjustments made by these workers. Some of them revealed a 
practical knowledge and analysis of the conditions existing in their communities, 
while others accepted the existing situation without any attempt to analyze, evaluate, 
or understand it. 

From the information supplied by the workers, the major problems confronting Negroes 
in securing employment in the public welfare program of the eleven states of this 
study were a combination of limited opportunities and restrictions on advancement. 
Over 60 per cent of those reporting on this aspect of the study considered these the 
most important. 

A worker indicated that in her community the limited possibilities for advancement 
beyond the case work level and the number of jobs of any kind in public welfare open 
to Negroes were the major obstacles confronting the group. Two workers in the same 
community gave their views as follows: 

UThere is no local school that Negroes may attends; therefore, they are handicapped." 

"Lack of adequate educational facilities for Negroes is the main problem. Limited 
promotions are another problem. Negroes work only with Negroes, where others may have 
mixed case loads." 

However, all of the workers did not adhere to the beliefs that limited opportuni- 
ties and racial restrictions on advancement were the major problems, Many of them 


were able to secure a much more comprehensive picture of the situation, 
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A worker who had a traumatic experience gives some idea of the external forces . 
that come to play om a public welfare program, "Politics, job insecurity, public 
insults endured during political campaigns, were responsible for my leaving the field 


of public welfare," advised this worker. This was the only worker reporting in this 


vein. However, there was a wide-spread belief throughout most of the states included 
in this study that politics were responsible for some of the major problems confronting | 
Negroes. 

Lack of adequate facilities, where rest rooms and offices for Negroes had to be 
maintained to meet local and state laws, were reported fran seven of the ll states as 
a key problem. 

The need for Negroes and their organizations to become more articulate and reques 
more jobs for their group was revealed as an increasing sentiment throughout the region 
A male worker whe has left the public welfare field for more lucrative employment re—- 
flects thinking in this area by citing "the failure of Negro leaders to press their 
rights to see that Negroes are justly employed in communities where they are needed. 
If they would vote they could change this." 

Several workers in the various states were not able to discern any appreciable 
problems, "There appears to be no major obstacle, unless it could ie" fieneeee one 
stated. In another state, a female worker reported: "The Negro welfare workers in 
this community are hired on their merit. There are few people in this community who 
are interested in social work, There are some who are interested in the work, but did 
not have a major or minor in social sciences, and are unable to pass the examinations." 

A number of the workers in several of the states believed that Negroes were re= 
sponsible for some of the problems confronting them in the securing of employment in. 
the public welfare program, Lack of qualified persons applying for positions and taki 
the merit caminations appeared to be the basis for their statements, A male worker 
vised that the department employing him had difficulty in securing someone to take his 


place while he was on educational leave, 


A worker from a state in the apper area of the region points out that very few 
workers are available with professional. training in her community. Most of the socia. 


« wey | Pogo Q m ot Yeo, og 
workers da thay 


ue 


estate with professional training were interested in out-of-state an. 


ployment in the North or West. From an adjacent state, a worker believed that “quali: 


vations are the major problems confronting Negroes in securing employment. The Negroe: 


im this commmity are net aware of the opportunities or are not interested in public 
welfare work." Several Negroes were employed in this comunity. The majority of 
the workers on this staff were without profess a onal social work education and two had 
not earned the initial college degree, 


Workers from the various states reported other reasons = Low salaries, ease loads 


toe large, unwillingness of trained colored workers to accept supervision from witrained 


white workers, and the need for an autamobile = and all of them appear to have some 
validity and foundation as they relate to specific workers, experiences, opinions, 
and iosality. The traditions in the South exert some influence on the employment of 
Negroes in practically all public programs, This is the situation in public welfare 
as well as others, 


As one female worker aptly put it, "The basic major problems are not in securing 


employment in the public welfare program, but in securing the wltimate in vrofessional 
‘ z B) 2 ‘ Y 


promotion on the job." 


Another aspect of the problem is in the area of Negroes securing adequate pro. 
fessional social work education, Some of the workers realized this and called attenti- 


-toit. "Vocational guidance for Negro college students is needed badly. Too many of 


them are preparing to teach school, Many turn to social work becsuse there are no 


openings in the public school systems." This is the timely evaluation and appraisal. 


of one of the specific problems by a female worker in a state where a number of Negroe: 


are eaploysd in the public welfare program. 


The problems confronting Negroes in the securing of employment in public welfare 


may have deeper roots, These problems go farther back in our socioeconomic and 


as 
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evltural life, A worker has been able to see implications here. "Economic conditions 

are major problems of Negroes in entering public welfare. The majority of the high t 
$ 

school graduates who are able to enter college attend teachers college. Usually, they 


are able te remain only four years and secure the Bachelor's degree or a teacher's 


certifieate. They have two problems after this - lack of finanees to continue their 
education and no knowledge of social work as a profession." 

"The main handicap at present," wrote a female worker in a state where there 
were less than 12 Negro workers employed during the period of this study, "is not 
having enough counties alert to what a splendid contribution Negroes could make in 
this program, At present, it seems that only the larger counties are recognizing 
this and opening their programs to include Negro workers." She continues; "When dis- 
crimination is overcome through elimination of prejudice, then we believe there would 
be more opportunities for qualified Negro workers, Meanwhile, we must recognize that 
something must be done to enable interested Negroes to obtain graduate training that | 


in this state," 


is essential to employment. Perhaps an educational leave program could be developed i 
: 


Regardless of the problems that have confronted and continue to confront Negro 
workers in the securing of employment in the public welfare program of the numerous : 
i 


communities where they are employed, these workers have given them serious considerat 


| 
i 
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Educational Facilities Available in Social Work For Negroes 


Studies made of personriel needs in some professions have revealed that the 
presence of colleges, universities, and professional schools to prepare individuals 
have an influence on the number of trained persons available for employment. From 
all indications, there are more physicians, dentists, nurses, lawyers, and ministers 
in communities where there are educational facilities to prepare them than in others 
where facilities are not available, Although a comparable study has not been made 
for the field of social work, it would be safe to assume that the same situation 
exists. The majority of the schools of social work are located in the northern and 
western regions of the country. Since the absence of adequate trained Negro social 
workers was cited by a large number of workers in practically every state, the facili- 
ties available for them to secure the necessary education should be given serious 
consideration. 

In 1914, Tulane University in New Orleans, La., established the first school 
of social work in the South, This was followed by the college of William and Mary, 
which established the Richmond School of Social works Nineteen hundred and twenty 
witnessed the establishment of the Atlanta School of Social Work (subsequently Atlanta 
University School of Social Work) and the Division of Public Welfare and Social Work 
(later the School of Social Work) at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
During the past two decades, there have been other schools of social work under private 
auspices, as carried on largely in the North, continued in the South. North Carolina 
was among the first of the southern states to provide social work education under 
public sponsorship. 

The Atlanta University School of Social Work is the only school located in the 


4% 
southern region which Negroes may attend, This school was established in 1920 


| SBrown, Esther Lucille, Social Work as a Profession, New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1942, pp. 40-43. 


"Since the beginning of this study, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and Virginia have admitted 
Negroes to their graduate schools of social work. 


10 


by a group of social workers and other persons interested in the solution of social 
problems, particularly as affecting Negro life. It was largely the outgrowth of a 
feeling which found expression in the National Conference of Social Work held at 

New Orleans in the Spring of 1920, There, the workers realized the tremendous need 
for trained colored social workers in the South. The organization of the school was 
hurriedly perfected and the institution opened in September 1920 with fourteen 
students,” 

The economic depression of 1930 accelerated the demand for Negro social workers 
in the South. The Atlanta University School of Social Work attempted to meet the de- 
mand, however, students Looked elsewhere for social work training. The high cost of 
social work education and the increased number wanting to pursue study in this area 
created a problem, 

There were numerous factors responsible for states providing out-of-state aid 
to students who were desirous of pursuing graduate and professional social work 
studies. All of the states included in this study provide out-of-state financial aid 
or scholarships to Negre students to study social work at the schools of their choice, 
except Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina, and Mississippi. Georgia provides scholar— 
ship aid for Negroes to attend the Atlanta University School of Social Work only. 
South Carolina and Tennessee do not provide any aid. Mississippi assists its citizens 
to secure social work education through a state subsidy plan. It provides financial 
assistance to those wishing to enter the public welfare program, 

According to information available, the following states have provided financial 


assistance to Negro students to study social work: 


acetaas John Re, A Study of the Employment of Negroes in Social Work, 1930-1940, 
unpublished Master thesis, Atlanta University School of Social Work. 1941, p.4. 
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Number of 


States Year Started Students* Amount of Funds 
Alabama 1945 3h ~ Not reported 
Arkansas 1L9AA a; $ 2,922.00 
Florida 1945 7 ED eiuce. 
Georgia 1944 Not reported Not reported 
Kentucky 1936 36 9,000.00 
Louisiana 19L6 Lh “ 
Mississippi - . in a 
North Carolina 1939 126 12,613.02 
South Carolina ~ = a 
Tennessee - -~ ome 
Virginia 1936 115 15,262.48 


“This is the total number of students assisted by these states from the 
beginning of the program to August 1950. 

It was not possible from the data available to determine the exact number of 
students attending schools of social work, the schools they attended, and the amount 
of funds expended for each student, in all of the states of this study. The data that 
were available revealed that some provisions were made by the majority of the states 
to assist Negroes to pursue studies in social work, Practically all of these states 
offered educational scholarships through the Divisions of Child Welfare of the state 
agencies, These scholarships are made available through financial grants from the 
United States Children's Bureau. The states have the responsibility of selecting the 
recipients, 

The inadequacy of social work educational facilities in these states for Negroes 
is a justifiable complaint by many of these workers, There were 10 accredited schools 
& social work in these states at the time of this study. Only one admitted Negro 
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Summary and Conclusions 


This study has been concerned primarily with securing data on the characte- 
ristics of the workers and on major factors in the employment situation as evaluated 
by the administrators and workers, 

The problems confronted by workers, administrators, and the general community 
in the employment and advancement of Negroes in public welfare continue to have 
their roots in our total heritage. Many individuals may raise the question, why all 
of this concern? These findings and their implications demonstrate both the pramise 
and problems to be found in the employment of Negroes in public welfare, the largest 
employer of social work personnel in these eleven states, It was not possible, in 
this study, to compare white and colored workers in public welfare, anc arrive at 
some general conclusions, It is however safe to assume that there were and continue 
to be generic problems - inadequate appropriations, lack of facilities, lack of 
public understanding - confronted by all workers and administrators in public welfare. 
Along with these, there are some "social problems" peculiarly related to Negroes. 

The findings of this study revealed that there was no relation between the number 
and distribution of Negro social workers employed in the public welfare programs and 
the size of the general Negro population, The states employing the smallest number 
of workers had the largest per cent of Negroes in their total populations. 

In the 11 states included in this study, Negroes were largely rural dwellers. 
Over 90 per cent of the workers were born, had resided, and were employed in urban 
areas. 

Based on returns of questionnaires, the largest number of Negroes employed in 
public welfare were in Louisiana, with North Carolina second, The workers were em= 
ployed in 16 counties in North Carclina compared with two in Louisiana, The two 
counties in Georgia employing the largest number of workers did not return question- 


naires. 
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Women greatly outnumbered men in public welfare, This is true also of the 
total field of public welfare, 

The types of jobs held by the workers were interesting and revealing. Slightly 
over 67 per cent (139) were employed as general case workers. Child welfare workers 
ranked second - about 16 per cent were in this category. Three per cent had been 
able to advance beyond the case work level. There were five supervisors and two 
administrators in these categories. Three supervisors were in Louisiana and two 


were in Virginia. North Carolina was the only state with a Negro on the administra-— 


tive staff of the state agency, This individual was employed as a special consultant. | 


Because of the small numbers of Negro workers, the opportunities for the advance- 
ment of Negroes to supervisory and administrative positions were slight. For those 
who wished to move forward to higher positions, it was almost mandatory to leave the 
region, However, the job mobility of the workers was relatively small. 

The average (median) length of time that all of the workers had been on their 
jobs was 2.7 years. Slightly over 40 per cent had been employed for a shorter period 
and about 35 per cent exceeded the median, Ten per cent had been employed for a 
period exceeding 10 years, 

It was not possible to compare the monthly salaries of the workers in public 
welfare with those in similar professions, i.e. teaching, preaching, law, medicine, 
nursing, and other social work pursuits, The average (median) monthly salary for 
all workers gainfully employed was $197.72. Approximately 45 per cent of the workers 
earned salaries exceeding the median. Only two per cent were receiving monthly 
salaries exceeding $300. There were four in this category, three engaged in social 
work and one as a teacher, The three workers eens over $300 monthly in social 
work were employed by the Federal government - two psychiatric case workers with 
veterans! hospitals and a counselor with the arent Court in the District of 
Columbia. Practically all of the individuals earning salaries below the median were 


case workers, They were classified largely as case work trainees or assistants, 
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The workers employed in the supervisory, administrative, and specialized social 
work areas earned the larger salaries. Two males employed as letter carriers with 
the United States Post Office service received salaries of $281-300 monthly. 

Of the 20 workers whose job tenure exceeded 10 years, none of them received 
less than the average (median) monthly salary ranges nine were in the 9181-200 range 
where the median was located, while 11 exceeded this range. 

The total length of time each was employed and the number of jobs each held in 


social work revealed that these workers did nob leave social work for other fields 
too readily, nor did they transfer fram job to job, Over 50 per cent held one job 
during their total work history. Only one had had over six jobs. Less than ae 
per cent had held two jobs. Of the 48 in this category, one-fourth had been working 
in the present job over 10 years. 

There have been numerous discussions relative to the minimum academic or edu-~ 


cational requirements for social workers, The prerequisites for employment in social 


work vary from state to state, There were other factors influencing the amount of 


-educational preparation necessary to secure employment in the various agencies in 


these states, The extent of need and supply of available workers, location of 
colleges, universities, or professional schools were among these. 

It was not possible to compare the educational achievements of white and colored 
workers connected with the public welfare programs in this region. However, it seems 
safe to assume that the Negroes were as well qualified (academically) as others. 

It has been generally accepted that the majority of Negroes employed in the public 
welfare programs of these states had better educational backgrounds than many whites 
because of the competition for jobs. 

According to the data on educational achievements, the Negro workers were well- 
qualified to do their jobs. Of the 204 for whom information was available, only 29, 
or 14 per cent, had not earned a college degree. All of these workers had attended 


college for a period of one year or mores Thirtcen of this number had secured special 
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social work education through accredited schools ranging from periods of two years 
to less than nine months. Over 18 per cent of the workers had earned masters! degrees. 
Over two-thirds of these degrees were in the field of social work. 

There appeared to have been a close relationship petween educational achievements 
and age of the workers. Over 50 per cent of the workers without college degrees ex- 
ceeded 45 years of age. All of the workers below 30 years of age had college degrees - 
30.4 per cent of the total workers were less than 30. 

One hundred and eleven of the workers had pursued social work education for 
periods ranging from less than three months. to sufficient time to earn masters!’ de- 
grees and beyond, Thirty-nine per cent had attended the Atlanta University School 
of Social Work, ‘Twenty-five of these had earned masters! degrees in social work. 

The relationship between educational achievements and monthly salaries was not 
close. One of the four workers earning over $300 per month had a master's degree, 
two had two-year diplomas in social work, and the teacher, who was a supervisor, 
held the bachelor's degree. Thirty-eight workers held masters! degrees — of this 
number, 15 earned salaries exceeding the monthly median (average) salary of $197.72, 
and 15 were below this figure. There were eight in the salary range $181-200 in 
which the median (average) was located. 

The methods or approaches used by workers to secure their current positions 
did not reflect a great degree of uniformity. Usually, a combination of methods was 
used to secure employment. Forty-one per cent made direct application to the agency 
to secure their present positions. Merit system referrals secured positions for 
32.5 per cent. School or university placements accounted for the smallest number 
of placements, 2.1 per cent. 

Family reasons were responsible for 42.6 per cent of the workers returning to 
their hame communities to work, Slightly less than one-third reported that they 


returned home because they liked living at home, 


te fal ee ay eee — 
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Over 38 per cent did not return to their home communities to secure employment 
because of the poor opportunities, if any, that were available, Better opportuni- 
ties elsewhere accounted for 18.7 per cent of the reasons that workers left their 
home communities. 

Approximately two-thirds of the workers reported membership status in professional 
organizations, Of the 189 reporting, over 50 per cent held one or more memberships. 
Although Louisiana had the largest number of workers returning questionnaires, less 
than one~sixth held memberships in professional organizations. Over two-thirds of 
the workers reporting fram Virginia and slightly less than this number from North 
Carolina were members of professional organizations, 

The largest number of workers holding memberships did sco in State Conferences 
of Social Work - here were to be found over 44 per cent. there were 14.7 per cent 
reporting membership in the American Association of Social Workers, Various reasons 
were given by those with non-membership status; ineligibility to join, lack of 
finances, racial identity and other factors were cited. 

Seventy-one per cent had not made any contribution to social work, via papers, 
speeches, articles, etc., and four per cent did not supply information on this item. 
About 25 per cent reported contributions to social work or related fields. Slightiy 
over 5 per cent had presented papers and the same per cent had made speeches. 

Ninety-two per cent of the workers were born in the states included in this scudy. 
One hundred and forty~six (70.9 per cent) were living in their state of birth at the 
time of this study. Less than 5 per cent had transferred from the South to other 
regions. 

Thirty per cent of the workers were less than 30 years of age, while 8.7 per 
eent exceeded 50 years of age, The largest number in any group was in the 30-34 age 


range, 22.8 per cent. Thus the workers employed in the public welfare program were 


relatively young. 
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The workers were "marrying people" - 66.5 per cent reported themselves married 


and 22.3 per cent were single. Slightly over 11 per cent were separated, widowed, 
divorced, or re-married. Ali of these were women. | 

The pattern set by other professional and middle class Americans of having small 
families was followed by these workers. Of the 160 who were married, separated, 
widowed, divorced, or re-married, 73, or 45.6 per cent did not have children. Over 
23 per cent of the total number of workers who were married, separated, divorced, 
widowed, or re-married, reported one child. Slightly over 21 per cent had two chil- 
dren. Five reported four children and two exceeded this number - of this number, 
one had six children and the other five. 

Twenty-three of the male workers were married. Almost one-third of their wives 
were not in the labor force, but reported themselves as housewives. The largest 
number of wives gainfully employed were school teachers with eight engaged in this 
profession, Social work ranked second to teaching for those employed with four 
wives engaged in social work pursuits. 

Nearly one—fourth (28) of the married, divorced, and separated female workers 
reported the vocations of their husbands under other. Other included numerous 
occupations and professions, The largest number in a specific vocation were postal 
employees ~ 16.1 per cent were in this category. "Business" was reported by 13.1 
per cent and teaching by 12.4 per cent. 

Although 95 per cent of the administrators where Negroes had been employed in- 
dicated that their services had been satisfactory, the majority did not believe it 
wise or practical to increase the number employed. The administrators did not be- 
lieve they could increase their staffs or replace Negro workers because: 

(1) appropriations were inadequate; 
(2) limited case load of Negro clients did not justify an increase; 


(3) comunity attitudes and reactions were not receptive to the idea; 
(4) physical facilities were not conducive to an increase. 
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Forty-eight per cent of those reporting on this item endorsed an increase or 
replacement of Negro personnel, The following reasons were given to substantiate 
their statements: 

(1) It would improve services offered members of this group. | 
(2) It would stimulate an interest on the part of Negroes in the public 
welfare prograini., 
ae eee Aa % A ea ie 
(3) There is a need for more Negro social workers, 
‘i - e206 . - 
(4) There are possibilities of securing better Sut mene Jion and support 
ae of the program through employment of Negroes, 
(5) The gone eral ¢ Oppmaoet es nas indicated an interest in this aspect of 
the program, 
Phe Negro workers had proved satisfactory in practically all areas: performance 


f and b: 


of duties, ability to work with staf pam members, good cl ient-worker and 
effective community relaticnshivs, 

Less than > per cent of the workers had been unsatisfactory when these tests 
were applied to them. A small number of the administrators attached racial signi-~ 
ficance to some of the reasons for unsatisfactory experiences with Negro worker 

A of the administrators believed that Negro workers were punitive and in- 
tolerant of their clients. Others believed that they were over-sympathetic and 
emotional and had a tendency to identify themselves with clients. In all probability, 


these traits or behavior patt 


workers toward their clients in some 
may be discovered in any group of social 1 


all social workers, The extent or degree 


group of 


The stereotyped conceptions of ; 


of Negroes relative to profe: 


lawyers, and social workers ~ were 
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advised that Negro r 
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ccted in the behavior and attitudes of the 


communities, However, these attitudes or traits 


These are undesirable traits in 


o which they appear or exist among any 


social workers varies considerably. 


trators concerning the thinking or attitudes 
of their groups — 1.e., doctors, dentists, 


considerable number of administrators 


rash 


Dients of public welfare services preferred white case workers. 


They also inferred that Negro professional and business personnel were distrusted 
and disrespected by members of their own race, There were possibilities of this situ- 
ation existing in some communities, but it may be assumed that this is not a universal 
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feeling or attitude among the general Negro population, All reports, studies, and 
available factors point toward a greater acceptance and utilization of Negro pro- 
fessional services by members of their own race. 

Although the administrators were requested to make suggestions relative to 
methods or approaches that would assist Negroes in securing employment in the public 
welfare program, very few made any suggestions. The development of a total pro=- 
gram so that the general staff could be increased and a Negro worker employed 3 
the changing of community attitudes toward Negroes; working out specialized programs; 
attention of Negro leaders to the need for personnel to serve them; the need for 
Negroes to improve their basic education and secure social work training; and a pro- 
gram of community interpretation of the satisfactory results achieved by using 
Negroes in other agencies, were some of the suggestions made in this areas 

Problems which confronted the workers varied among workers and communities. 

The major problems confronting workers, according to the workers themselves, were 
as follows: 


) racial discrimination; 

) lack of respect for the achievements and abilities of Negroes; 

) acceptance of supervision from individuals with less education and 

experience 5 

) inability to advance beyond case work level; 

) low salaries that accompany case work positions; 

) general community attitudes and conditions related to working in 

public welfare in this region; 

(7) the absence of opportunities to participate in professional institutes, 
meetings, and organizations $ 

(8) lack of support of Negro community leaders both in the securing of 
employment in public welfare and after a worker was on the job; 

(9) the absence of professional schools of social work in the region, 
resulting in many being unable to change their classifications by 
securing more education; 

(10) general attitudes of the other staff members, the community, and 

clients were discouraging. 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4, 
(5 
(6 


All of these problems were not necessarily applicable to any one comunity; how- 
ever, many of them existed to some extent and degree in all communities. 

Obviously, these conditions cannot be ascribed to any single cause or even to 
several causes, They are complex problems arising from the interaction of many 


different elements in our society. 
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What approach or what methods could be used to ameliorate and eradicate many 
of the problems confronted by administrators and the Negro public welfare workers 
in the South? If we are to improve and increase the employment opportunities in 
public welfare for Negroes in this region, a sound approach must be made on the basic 


causes responsible for the difficulties. The gathering of data with which to ex- 


plain the needs must be continued. Interpretation of these data by various media 


must be carried out. Negroes should become better informed in this area of govern- 


ment. Social work educational facilities accessible to Negroes need to be provided. 
There is much to be done, At the same time, the basic principle and criteria 


of employment and advancement will continue to be individual ability. 
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